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DEAR  SIR,  ^ 

WHAT  name  can  I  more 
properly  prefix  to  a  work 
intended  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  'huma-  ’’ 
nity,  than  that  of  a  perfon  who  has 
ever  fhown  the  warmeft  concern 
for  its  interefts  ?  or  whofe  favours 
ought  I  more  gratefully  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  than  his,  who  by  his  focial 
friendfhip  cheated  my  folitude,  by 
■  '  his 


DEDICATION. 

his  knowledge  enlarged  my  ideas, 
and  by  his  judgment  corrected  my 
errors  ? 


From  both  thefe  confiderations, 
I  beg  leave  to  dedicate  to  you  this 
little  piece,  and  delire  you  will  ac¬ 
cept  it  as  a  mark  of  the  gratitude 
and  affedionate  regard  with  which 
I  am, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  much  obliged  Friend 
and  humble  Servant, 


WARRlNGTONi 

4Q  .W’cVt  177 !• 


JOHN  AIKIN. 
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TO  counterbalance  the  various 
evils  and  iniferies  of  life.  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  planted  in  our  na¬ 
tures  a  benevolent  principle,  which, 
without  waiting  for  duty  to  incite,  or 
reafon  toifeipprove,  inclines  us  by  an  in¬ 
voluntary  emotion  to  relieve  the  diftreffes 
of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  gives  us  the 
pureft  and  moft  fenfible  pleafure  for  our 
reward. 

Never  were  the  rights  of  humanity 
better  underftood,  nor  the  feelings  of 
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compaflion  more  indulged  than  in  our 
age  and  country.  Of  this  we  have  a 
pleafing  proof  in  the  rapid  fuccefs  at¬ 
tending  every  charitable  inftitution.  We 
have  feen,  within  lefs  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  numerous  edifices  arife  throughout 
the  kingdom,  dedicated  to  the  fupport  of 
the  poor  under  the  fevere  afflidlions  of 
difeafe  and  want — we  have  feen  thefe 
amply  maintained,  carefully  infpedled, 
and  diligently  attended ;  and  all  this 
without  any  interference  of  the  civil 
powers,  merely  by  the  generous  and  dif- 
interefled  zeal  of  individuals.  In  the 
Aletropolis  many  new  defigns  have  been 
fet  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  particular 
difeafes  and  calamities ;  in  the  country 
general  Infirmaries  have  been  eftablifli- 
ed  at  almofl:  every  confider^le  town, 
upon  the  moft  liberal  and  extenfive  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Amidst  the  univerfal  diffufion  of  this 
amiable  fpirit,  one  thing  alone  appears 
wanting  to  compleat  the  wifhes  of  hu¬ 
manity  I  and  this  is,  that  a  proper  di- 
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redtion  of  the  means,  fhould  accompany 
the  well-meant  intentions  of  doing  good. 
Without  a  due  regard  to  this  objedt  the 
mod;  benevolent  defigns  may  be  fruf- 
trated,  and  inftead  of  a  bleffing,  prove  an 
additional  misfortune  to  the  afHidted. 

Having  turned  my  thoughts  fome- 
what  particularly  to  this  fubjedl,  feveral 
refledlions  occurred  to  me  which  appear¬ 
ed  of  importance  enough  to  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  public  s  and  in  any  at¬ 
tempts  to  redtify  errors  or  fugged:  im¬ 
provements,  I  have  no  doubt  of  being 
favourably  heard,  by  all  who  can  dif- 
cern  a  good  intention  even  where  they 
cannot  agree  with  the  opinion.  And  if 
in  this  little  piece  they  (hall  meet  with 
a  freedom  of  cenfure  in  points  which 
they  may  have  regarded  rather  as  objedts 
of  applaufe,  they  will  not  I  hope,  con- 
fider  the  Author’s  profedion  as  having 
induenced  him  to  inculcate  opinions 
with  an  intereiled  view.  It  is  well 
known  to  the  world,  and  with  a  confci- 
ous  pride  I  repeat  it,  that  no  profedion 

A  2  or 
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or  fet  of  men  have  fhown  themfelves  fo 
ready  to  offer  their  affiftance  to  the  poor^ 
or  fo  difinterefted  in  promoting  improve¬ 
ments  in  their  art  for  the  benefit  of  man¬ 
kind,  as  the  medical  faculty.  Their  vo¬ 
luntary  unpaid  attendance  on  the  nume¬ 
rous  fick  at  Hofpitals,  their  readinefs  to 
give  advice  to  the  poor  at  home,  amply 
prove  the  former;  their  fpirited  patro¬ 
nage  of  inoculation,  with  every  other 
means  of  prevention  againfl  difeafes,  their 

union  into  focieties  for  the  free  commu- 

) 

nication  of  knov/ledge  and  improvement, 
fufficiently  declare  the  latter. 

Whoever  has  frequented  the  mifera- 
ble  habitations  of  the  lovvefl  clafs  of  poor, 
and  has  feen  difeafe  aggravated  by  a  total 
want  of  every  comfort' arifing  from  fuit- 
able  diet,  cleanlinefs  and  medicine,  muft 
be  ftruck  with  pleafure  at  the  change  on 
their  admiffion  into  a  Hofpital  where 
thefe  wants  are  abundantly  fupplied,  and 
where  a  number  of  fkilful  perfons  are  co¬ 
operating  for  their  relief.  On  the  other 
hand^  when  he  walks  through  the  long 

wards 
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wards  of  a  crowded  Hofpital,  and  fur- 
veys  the  languid  countenances  of  the  pa¬ 
tients,  when  he  feels  the  peculiarly  noi- 
fome  effluvia  fo  unfriendly  to  every  vi¬ 
gorous  principle  of  life,  and  compares 
their  tranfient  effed;  upon  him,  with  that 
to  be  expeded  by  thofe  who  are  con- 
ftantly  breathing  them  and  imbibing 
them  at  every  pore,  he  will  be  apt  to 
look  upon  a  Hofpital  as  a  difmal  prifon, 
where  the  fick  are  (hut  up  from  the  reft 
of  mankind  to  perifh  by  mutual  conta¬ 
gion. 

The  SE  obvious  and  Ample  ideas  an- 
fvver  in  fad  to  the  real  ftate  of  advan¬ 
tages  and  difadvantages  in  hofpitals.  As 
far  as  diet,  nurfing,  and  medical  affift- 
ance  are  concerned,  they  are  of  eminent 
ufe  and  comfort  to  the  poor ;  but  the 
grand  necelTary  of  life,  air,  is  never  to 
be  had  in  a  falutary  degree  of  purity^ 
frequently  is  vitiated  fo  as  to  become  a 
poifon.  Every  hofpital,  I  fear,  with¬ 
out  exception,  may  in  fome  meafure  be 
confidered  as  a  Lazaretto,  having  Its  own 

A  3  peculiar 
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peculiar  difeafe  within  it.  That  dread¬ 
ful  diftemper,  little  lefs  malignant  than 
the  plague  itfelf,  diftinguiOied  by  the 
title  of  the  jail  or  hofpital  fever,  has  long 
been  known  as  the  inbred  peftilence  of 
crowded  receptacles  for  the  lick,  and 
has  thinned  our  fleets  and  armies  more 
than  the  fword  of  the  enemy.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  the  great  obfervator  of  military 
difeafes,  exprelTes  in  the  llrongefl:  terms 
his  dread  of  this  fatal  diftemper,  and  his 
difapprobation  of  fuch  a  difpofition  of  the 
lick  in  large  general  hofpitals  as  is  almoft 
certain  to  produce  it.  When  the  fame 
caufes  a6l  in  fo  inferior  a  degree,  as  not 
to  occafion  fuch  alarming  confequences, 
they  are  fiiill  far  from  being  innocent. 
I  am  intimately  acquainted  with  a  coun¬ 
try  Infirmary  remarkable  for  neatnefs, 
and  excellence  of  conftrudion,  and  I 
have  even  there  very  frequently  feen  a 
flow  deprefiing  fever,  the  offspring  of 
putridity,  creep  over  the  patients  other 
complaint,  become  the  principal  difor- 
der,  and  refift  every  remedy  that  could 

be 
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be  thought  of,  till  difmiffion  from  the 
houfe  produced  a  fpontaneous  cure. 

My  defign  in  offering  to  view  fads  of 
this  kind,  is  not  to  inculcate  a  general 
and  undiftinguilhing  prepolTeffion  againft 
thefe  charitable  inftitutions,  but  merely 
to  fhow  that  there  is  a  real  neceflity  for 
extraordinary  caution  in  their  manage¬ 
ment ;  and  that  the  prefent  fafhion  of 
indifcriminately  hurrying  the  poor  lick 
into  hofpitals,  and  being  bulled  with  a 
benevolent  zeal  to  fill  them  as  full  as  pof- 
fible,  may  be  produdive  of  confequences 
which  are  quite  oppolite  to  the  kind  in¬ 
tentions  of  humanity.  I  have  no  manner 
of  doubt  that  they  may  be  rendered  emi¬ 
nently  ufeful,  and  that  the  greateft  part 
of  their  inconveniences  may  be  avoided; 
and  it  is  upon  this  convidion  that  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  offer  to  the  public  the  refult  of 
fome  ftudy  and  obfervation  concerning 
them. 

I  SHALL  begin  with  fome  general  re¬ 
marks  on  fome  circumllances  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  ufual  conllrudion  of  hofpitals 

A  4  which 
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which  have  a  confiderable  influence  over 
the  falubrity  of  the  air  ;  and  fhall  then 
proceed  to  the  confideration  of  feveral 
particular  difeafes  with  refpedl:  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  their  admiffion  into  a  hofpital. 

The  various  caufes  of  vitiation  of  the 
air  have  been  pointed  out  with  great 
precifion,  and  means  of  prevention  fug- 
gelled  in  particular  cafes  by  many  of  the 
improvers  of  modern  pradlice.  The 
great  character  feveral  of  their  works 
have  defervedly  acquired  gives  reafon  to 
prefume,  that  every  medical  reader  muft 
be  acquainted  with  them ;  a  recapulati- 
on  therefore  of  their  general  dodlrine 

I 

would  be  ufelefs,  efpecially  as  many 
parts  of  it  are  not  applicable  to  our  fub- 
jed:.  It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  any 
important  miftakes  can  be  committed,  in 
a  thing  fo  well  known  and  fo  much  in 
our  power,  as  the  choice  of  a  proper  fitu- 
ation  and  expofure  of  a  hofpital  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  date  of  the  air,  as  depending 
upon  heat  and  cold,  drynefs  and  moif- 

ture. 
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ture,  and  the  like  external  circumftances. 
It  is  in  the  laying  out  of  the  building, 
"and  the  internal  condudt  of  the  houfe 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  fource  of  thofe 
errors  which  may  prove  fo  fatal.  In 
planning  the  building,  two  quite  oppofite 
and  incompatible  views  are  found  to  in¬ 
terfere.  The  architeft  conhders  it  as 
'  his  bufinefs  to  manage  his  room  and 
materials  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  greateft  number  of  people  in 
the  lead:  poffible  fpace.  The  phyfician 
on  the  contrary  would  leave  as  much 
vacant  fpace,  occupied  by  the  frefh  air 
alone  circulating  freely,  as  was  in  any 
degree  compatible  with  ufe  and  conve¬ 
nience.  It  is  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
former  above  the  latter  that  all  our  com¬ 
plaints  are  owing. 

The  moft  common  plan  of  a  hofpital 

is  a  quadrangle,  the  ground  floor  of 

/ 

which  is  appropriated  to  offices,  and  the 
ftores  above  to  lodging  the  fick,  which 
are  for  that  purpofe  difpofed  into  long 
rooms  running  the  whole  length  of  the 

fides, 
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fides,  and  containing,  according  to  the 
lize  of  the  building,  perhaps  from  twenty 
to  fifty  beds  ranging  along  the  oppofite 
walls.  There  are  ulually  two  common 
ftories,  and  an  attic  ftory  divided  in  this 
manner.  The  long  wards  feldom  run 
along  the  four  fides  of  the  quadrangle, 
but  only  two  or  three  of  them.  The 
reft  is  taken  up  with  ftair-cafes  and  fmall- 
cr  rooms  for  particular  occafions. 

The  firft  fault  to  be  obferved  in  this 
plan,  is  the  quadrangular  form  of  the 
whole  building,  which  prevents  an  ef- 
fedlual  thorough  ventilation,  and  caufes 
a  colledlion  of  ftagnating  air,  tainted  by 
a  variety  of  noxious  effluvia,  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  fpace,  which  continually  returns 
upon  the  rooms  through  the  windows 
looking  that  way. 

The  difpofition  of  the  lodging  rooms 
into  long  wards,  is  another,  and  a  much 
more  pernicious  fault,  infomuch  that  I 
would  affign  it  as  the  principal  caufe  of 
bad  air  in  hofpitals ;  and  it  is  evident 
that  this  muft  be  the  cafe,  from  the  very 
reafon  which  led  to  the  contrivance,  viz. 

that 
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that  a  large  number  might  be  lodged  in 
a  fmall  fpace.  Every  perfon,  even  in 
health,  by  his  breath  and  the  effluvia 
arifing  from  his  body  vitiates  a  quantity 
of  air  around  him  ;  and  the  only  reafon 
why  we  do  not  in  general  perceive  any 
bad  effedls  from  the  poifon  generated  by 
this  vitiation,  is,  that  it  is  ufually  diluted 
with  a  large  quantity  of  frefli  air,  and 
carried  off  by  a  free  circulation.  If  the 
quantity  of  air  be  leffened,  or  its  circu¬ 
lation  impeded,  noxious  effe(fts  will  be 
proportionally  fhown.  The  degree  to 
which  this  may  be  done  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  injury  of  confequence  cannot 
be  exadlly  afcertained ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  muft  become  hurtful,  when 
fuch  a  number  as  from  twenty  to  fifty 
perfons,  many  of  them  afflided  with 
ulcers  and  other  difeafes  which  tend  to 
aggravate  the  putrefency  of  the  fluids, 
are  conflantly  confined  together  in  a  room 
juft  large  enough  to  hold  their  beds.  The 
circumftance  of  continuing  through  the 
day  in  the  room  where  they  flept,  is  a 

confiderable 
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confiderable  aggravation  of  the  evil. 
The  bed-cloaths  acquire  a  ftrong  im¬ 
pregnation  from  the  perfpired  vapours 
of  the  night,  as  is  evident  on  firft  enter¬ 
ing  the  bed-chamber  of  a  Angle  perfon 
in  health,  and  their  foft  porous  texture 
renders  them  extremely  tenacious  of 
every  kind  of  effluvia.  It  would  there¬ 
fore  be  a  good  regulation  in  every  hofpi- 
tal,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  in  any  degree 
crowded,  that  all  the  patients  who  are 
capable  of  fitting  up,  fhould  remain 
through  the  day  in  large  airy  halls,  and 
that  their  wards  and  bedding  fhould  in 
the  mean  time  be  as  much  as  poffible 
expofed  to  ventilation. 

Still  however  I  am  perfuaded,  that 
every  precaution  and  contrivance  to  fweet- 

een  the  air  will  be  only  palliative  while 
the  great  fources  of  contagion,  large 
crowded  wards,  remain  in  ufe.  Sir  John 
Pringle,  indeed,  recommends  large 
wards  for  the  military  hofpitals,  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  does  it  upon  the  fup- 
pofition,  that  more  proportionable  void 

fpace 
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fpace  will  be  left  in  them  than  in  fmall 
ones ;  fur  he  lays  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
fo  few  patients  fliould  be  admitted  into 
each  ward,  that  one  unacquainted  with 
the  danger  of  bad  air  might  imagine 
there  was  room  for  double  or  triple  the 
number :  a  precaution  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  obferved  in  none  of  our  hofpi- 
tals,  fince  it  would  totally  overthrow 
the  Geconomical  plan  upon  which  they  are 
built.  It  is  true  the  firft  appearance  of 
a  large  ward  ftrikes  us  with  an  idea  of 
fomewhat  very  fpacious  and  airy ;  but  if 
we  conceive  for  a  moment  in  imaginati¬ 
on,  that  it  was  partitioned  into  as  many 
feparate  divifions  as  there  are  patients, 
we  fhall  be  fenlible  how  narrow  a  fpace 
is  allotted  to  each.  It  is  a  farther  objec¬ 
tion  to  large  wards,  that  if  a  particular 
caufe  of  contagion  prevails,  it  is  by  their 
means  communicated  to  greater  num¬ 
bers  than  it  otherwife  would  be.  The 
illuftrious  author  above-mentioned  re¬ 
lates  an  inftance  of  the  malignant  hof- 
pital  fever  beginning  in  a  ward,  from  no 
V  other 
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other  caufe  than  a  mortified  limb  of  one 
of  the  patients.  The  contagion  thus 
raifed  would  prpbably  go  no  farther  than 
that  particular  ward — by  its  being  fmall 
therefore  the  numberinfedled  would  have 
been  lefs.  Various  other  circumftances, 
fuch  as  the  mutual  difturbance  and  terror 
arifing  among  the  fick  from  the  (hocking 
view  of  each  other’s  fufFerings,  their  ago¬ 
nies,  raving  and  dying  groans,  all  plead 
ftrongly  with  humanity  againft  thefe  dif- 
mal  lodging  places.  I  am  at  a  lofs  for 
terms  ftrong  enough  to  cenfure  a  pradlice 
which,  I  verily  believe,  when  followed 
to  its  full  extent  in  a  large  and  crowded 
hofpital,  is  the  fource  of  more  fatal  con- 
fequences  than  the  original  difeafes  of 
the  patients. 

A  WANT  of  due  height  in  the  w^ards 
is  an  additional  caufe  of  vitiated  air,  and 
is  occafioned  by  the  fame  plan  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  moft  of  the  room  and  materials. 
The  attic  (lory  is  built  for  this  purpofe, 
which  by  its  difproportionate  lownefs  is 
totally  ufelefs  in  itfelf  and  cramps  the 

fubjacent 
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fubjacent  ftories  of  their  proper  height. 
I  could  point  out  feveral  expenfive  hof- 
pitals  much  injured  by  this  circumftance, 
and,  if  ever  they  happen  to  be  thorough¬ 
ly  filled,  the  mifchievous  confequences 
will  probably  be  feverely  felt. 

I  AM  aware  that  a  different  plan  of 
conftrufting  hofpitals,  efpecially  in  large 
cities,  would  be  attended  with  a  great 
increafe  of  expence  and  lofs  of  room  1 
but  this  ought  not  to  be  an  objefl:  when 
a  point  is  under  confideration,  which  is 
to  determine  whether  or  no  thefe  infti- 
tutions  be  of  any  real  public  utility. 
There  cannot  furely  be  a  greater  contra- 
didion  in  the  nature  of  things  than  a 
difeafe  produced  by  a  hofpitalj  and  that 
fuch  a  difeafe  is  really  known,  that  it 
has  proved  fatal  to  thoufands,  and  in 
fome  meafure  prevails  in  every  hofpital, 
is  a  too  certain  and  deplorable  proof  of 
important  miftakes  in  their  conftrudion 
and  management.  If  the  utility  of  them 
in  their  prefent  ftate  upon  the  whole 
really  preponderate,  it  is  ftiil  placing 
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them  in  the  rank  of  neceffary  evils,  when 
one  would  hope  they  might  be  rendered 
unmixed  and  undoubted  benefits. 

It  does  not  belong  to  my  profeffion 
to  lay  down  an  architeftural  plan  for  one 
of  thefe  buildings,  nor  do  I  conceive  it 
neceffary.  By  pointing  out  what  to  a- 
void,  we  in  effedl  give  rules  what  to 
aim  at.  The  danger  of  corrupted  air  in 
crowded  clofe  apartments  will  fuggeft 
the  neceffity  of  having  them  lofty,  well 
ventilated,  and  thinly  peopled.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  the  beft  plan  would  feem  to  be, 
a  range  of  cells  or  fmall  rooms  opening 
into  a  wide  airy  gallery,  having  a  brifk 
circulation  of  air  through  it.  Greenwich 
Hofpital  will  give  a  good  idea  of  this 
difpofition,  though  in  refpedf  to  loftinefs 
and  fpacioufnefs  of  the  apartments  it  is 
unequal  to  what  would  be  requifite  for 
lick  people. 

I  NOW  proceed  to  offer  fome  remarks 
concerning  thofe  means  of  advancing  the 
utility  of  Hofpitals,  and  avoiding  their 

ufual 
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ufual  inconveniences  which  depend  up¬ 
on  the  feledlion  of  fuch  patients  as  from 
the  nature  of  their  cafes  are  the  mofl 
proper  objedls  for  admiffion. 

In  judging  of  difeafes  with  regard  to 
the  propriety  of  their  reception  into  hof- 
pitals,  the  following  general  circum- 
fiances  are  to  be^eonfidered. 

a- 

’  I.  Whether  they  be  capable  of 
fpeedy  relief ;  becaufe  as  it  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  charity  to  relieve  as  great  a  num¬ 
ber  as  poflible,  a  quick  change  of  objefis 
is  to  be  wifhed ;  and  alfo  becaufe  the 
inbred  difeafe  of  hofpitals  will  almoft 
inevitably  creep  in  fome  degree  upon 
one  who  continues  a  long  time  in  them^ 
but  will  rarely  attack  one  whofe  flay  is 
fhort. 

/ 

2.  Whether  they  require  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  the  fuperintendaace  of 
fkilful  perfons,  either  on  account  of  their 
acute  and  dangerous  nature^  or  any  fin- 
gularity  or  intricacy  attending  them,  or 
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erroneous  opinions  prevailing  among  the 
common  people  concerning  their  treat¬ 
ment — It  is  evident  that  in  general  the 
moft  important  good  efFefts  will  arife 
from  admitting  thefe. 

I 

3.  Whether  they  be  contagious,  or 
fubjeft  in  a  peculiar  degree  to  corrupt 
the  air  and  generate  peftilential  difeafes — 
the  danger  of  their  admiffion  to  the  other 
patients  is  obvious. 

4.  Whether  a  frefli  and  pure  air  be 
peculiarly  requifite  for  their  cure,  and 
they  be  remarkably  injured  by  any  viti¬ 
ation  of  it — I  fear  it  will  be  impoffible 
with  every  improvement  to  render  a 
hofpital  a  fit  refidence  for  perfons  afFedf- 
ed  with  fuch  difeafes. 

We  fiiall  apply  thefe  confiderations  to 
various  particular  cafes,  and  from  weigh¬ 
ing  the  comparative  importance  of  each, 
fhall  endeavour  to  deduce  fome  firm 
practical  conclufions. 

There 
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There  are  no  diforders  in  which  the 
benefit  of  hofpitals  feems  more  clearly 
apparent,  than  thofe  which  arife  from 
external  injury  in  a  found  body.  They, 
ftrongly  concur  in  the  important  circum- 
ftances  of  requiring,  and  at  the  fame 
time  being  capable  of  fpeedy  afliftance. 
From  their  violence  and  the  fuddennefs 
of  their  attack  they  are  peculiarly  dif- 
trefling  and  terrifying,  and  a  poor  man’s 
habitation  is  ufually  very  ill  provided 
with  the  conveniences  neceflary  for  their 
treatment.  Unaffifted  nature  will  fre¬ 
quently  get  the  better  of  other  difeafes^ 
and  they  may  become  lefs  formidable  by 
bearing  up  boldly  againft  them ;  but  a 
wound,  a  fradtured  or  diflocated  bone, 
are  diforders  immediately  felt  in  their 
utmoft  feverity,  and  compel  the  moft 
reludlant  to  feek  the  afliftance  of  art.  It 
is  therefore  a  very  humane  and  proper 
regulation  in  every  hofpital  that  all  fuch 
cafes  fhould  be  admitted  upon  fight 
without  the  formality  of  a  recommend¬ 
ation. 
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Of  accidental  injuries,  fome  anfwer 
perfedtiy  well  the  other  circumflances 
favourable  to  admiffion,  of  being  little 
fubjedl  either  to  caufe  corrupted  air  or 
to  be  affedled  by  it ;  others  on  the  con- 
trary  are  liable  to  great  objedlion  on 
thefe  articles.  This  difference  in  gene¬ 
ral  turns  upon  the  degree  of  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  confequently  of  fever,  and 
fucceeding  fuppuration,  and  mortifica¬ 
tion,  excited;  and  upon  the^ fenfibility 
and  irritability  of  the  parts  injured  and 
expofed  to  the  air.  Thus,  flefh  wounds, 
fimple  fradtures  and  diflocations,  may  be 
cured  with  almoft  equal  eafe  in  any  fitu- 
ation,  while  violent  contufions  and  burns, 
wounds  of  nervous  and  membraneous 
parts,  compound  fradtures,  and  the  like, 
are  rendered  peculiarly  dangerous  and 
difficult  of  cure  by  the  contaminated  air 
of  a  hofpital.  The  military  and  naval 
Surgeons  know  from  unhappy  experi¬ 
ence,  the  fatal  effedls  of  bad  gun  fhot 
wounds  in  their  hofpitals.  They  fee  the 
inefficacy  of  every  attempt  to  fave  a  fhat- 
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tered  limb,  and  are  driven  with  relu<ft- 
ance  to  the  frequent  ufe  of  that  difagree- 
able,  and  in  thefe  cafes,  hazardous  re¬ 
medy,  amputation.  Nor  do  thefe  mor¬ 
tifications  fall  to  their  fhare  alone.  Every 
Surgeon  attending  a  large  and  crowded 
hofpital,  knows  the  very  great  difficulty 
of  curing  a  compound  fradlure  in  them. 
This  is  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that 
the  mofi:  humane  and  judicious  of  them 
have  been  obliged  to  comply  with  that 
dreadful  rule  of  pradlice,  immediate  am¬ 
putation  in  every  compound  frafture. 
Mr.  Pott,  than  whom  there  is  not  in 
the  whole  profeffion  a  more  unprejudiced 
patron  of  improvement,  or  a  warmer  ad¬ 
vocate  for  humanity,  has  recommended 
this  general  rule  upon  the  grounds  of  ac¬ 
curate  and  impartial  obfervation.  Yet, 
that  it  is  not  founded  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cafe,  but  upon  the  added  malignancy 
of  hofpital  air,  is  evident  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  fuccefs  in  private  pradlice  and  the 
country  infirmaries.  The  reader  may 
fee  this  point  fet  in  a  very  ftriking  light 
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by  Mr.  Kirkland,  in  his  Letters  on 
Fra5lures  and  Diflocations,  occalioned  by 
Mr.  Pott’s  Remarks  on  the  fame  fubjeft. 

The  danger  of  bad  air  in  fradlures  of 
the  lk:ull,  is  a  particular  obfervation  of 
antient  date.  Thefe  have  not  only  the 
general  unfavourable  circumftances  of 
compound  fractures,  but  the  aggravated 
evil  of  a  difordered  brain  and  nerves. 
The  fatality  of  this  accident  in  private 
practice  is  melancholy,  but  to  a  much 
greater  degree  in  hofpitals. 

All  injuries  producing  in  the  lirfl:  in- 
ftance  a  great  deftrudtion  and  mortifica- 
'tion  of  fubftance,  and  in  confequence 
an  abundant  fuppuration,  are  extremely 
liable  both  to  occafion  and  to  be  affedted 
by  corrupted  air.  The  feparation  of 
fphacelated  parts  when  the  powers  of 
nature  are  vigorous  and  the  furrounding 
air  is  frefli  and  reviving,  will  generally 
be  affedled  without  communicating  a 
contagion  to  the  fubjacent  found  parts ; 
but  when  the  folids  are  relaxed,  and  the 
fluids  vitiated  by  fteeping  in  a  morbid 
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atmofphere,  the  whole  body  will  be¬ 
come  in  fome  meafure  affimilated  to  the 

V 

putrefaitive  ferment  in  the  mortified 
parts,  and  will  readily  imbibe  and  fpread 
its  contagion.  The  prevalence  of  laxity 
and  a  putrid  tendency  will  alfo  render 
the  fuppuration  from  wounds  and  ulcers 
fuperabundant  and  ill  conditioned ;  the 
reabforption  of  the  matter  and  its  recep¬ 
tion  into  the  lungs  by  effluvia  will  keep 
up  this  difpofition,  till  at  length  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  worn  away  by  a  confuming 
heftic. 

All  thefe  confideratlons  will  exadlly 
apply  to  the  wounds  made  by  the  fur- 
geon  in  his  operations.  How  apt  the 
patient  is  to  fink  under  the  fymptoma- 
tic  fever,  and  abundant  fuppuration  con- 
fequent  upon  them,  when  breathing  the 
corrupt  air  of  a  crowded  hofpital,  I  re¬ 
fer  to  univerfal  experience  to  teftify. 
This  fatal  event  has  been  fo  frequent  in 
military  pradlice,  as  to  furnifh  a  plaufi- 

\ 

ble  argument  for  the'  total  abolition  of 
the  amputation  of  limbs.  ¥/hen  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  rule  before  mentioned 
relative  to  compound  fradures  is  con- 
lidered,  the  poor  fufferers  under  this  un¬ 
happy  accident  feem  to  be  given  up  to 
inevitable  deftrudion.  Preferve  the 
limb— they  die  of  the  inflammation  and 
gangrene ;  take  it  off — -they  are  wailed 
by  the  fuppuration  and  a  putrid  ’hedic. 
A  terrible  dilemma,  if  it  were  unavoida¬ 
ble  from  the  nature  of  the  cafe.  It  is 
certain,  that  the  number  facrificed  after 
furgical  operations  to  hofpital  peflilence 
is  an  evil  of  important  magnitude.  This 
is  out  of  all  proportion  fo  much  greater 
in  the  crowded  London  Hofpitals  than 
in  private  pradice,  and  country  infirma¬ 
ries,  as  plainly  to  ihow  that  the  Angle 
circumftance  of  purity  of  the  air  is  of 
greater  confequence  than  any  other  to 
the  iuccefs  of  an  operation ;  and  that 
even  increafed  fkill  and  knowledge  in 
the  profeflion  will  not  counterbalance 

the  want  of  it.  This  is  flill  more  con- 
* 

fpiciious  in  French  pradice  than  our  own.  > 
Every  furgeon  in  France  aims  at  ftriking 
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out  fome  petty  mechanical  improvement 
in  the  operative  part  of  the  art ;  at  the 
fame  time  it  may  be  fafely  afferted,  that 
they  are  ufaally  too  inattentive  in  matters 
of  more  fundamental  importance  to  the 
general  utility  of  the  profeffion.  With 
a  mixture  of  fhame  and  indignation,  I 
have  read  fuch  paffages  as  the  following, 
in  their  authors.  After  propofing  fome 
new  improvement  in  a  common  opera¬ 
tion,  they  relate  a  cafe  in  which  it  was 
adopted  ;  and  purfuing  it  in  the  way  of 
a  journal,  coolly  tell  you  that  on  fuch  a 
day  the  patient  died  ;  but  as  his  death 
was  only  caufed  by  the  ufual  confequen- 
ces  of  the  operation,  the  credit  of  their 
particular  method  is  not  at  all  affefted 
by  it.  Miferable  fupinenefs  and  delufi- 
on  !  To  go  on  in  the  daily  praftice  of  a 
fatal  operation,  fatisfied  with  the  felf- 
flattery  of  having  invented  an  ingenious'^ 
method  of  performing  it — as  if  the  ob- 
jedt  of  a  noble  and  moft  ufeful  profeffion 
was  to  pleafe  and  furprife  by  a  {hew  of 
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dexterity,  rather  than  to  advance  the 
welfare  of  mankind. 

It  Is  certainly  from  bad  fuccefs  In 
hofpital  pradice,  that  Mr.  Sharp  and 
others  have  given  a  dreadful  idea  of  fo 
fimple  an  operation  as  that  for  the  Hy¬ 
drocele.  In  private  pradice  and  a  coun¬ 
try  infirmary,  I  have  frequently  feen  it 
performed  without  a  fingle  dangerous 
fymptoni. 

What  conclufion  with  regard  to  the 
admitfion  of  patients  into  hofpitals,  are 
we  to  deduce  from  the  flate  of  fads  thus 
laid  down?  plainly  this,  that  fince  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries  and  the  difeafes  requiring 
furgical  operations  in  a  very  particular 
manner  need  the  relief  of  hofpitals,  we 
are  to  endeavour  by  every  poflible  pre¬ 
caution  to  render  thefe  fuitable  recepta¬ 
cles  for  them,  rather  than  deny  affiftance 
to  fuch  afflidions  as  mod:  forcibly  de¬ 
mand  it,  and  are  mod  capable  of  receiv¬ 
ing  it. 

If  the  plan  for  condruding  hofpitals 
which  has  here  been  briefly  pointed  out, 
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were  followed,  in  all  probability  the  fa¬ 
tal  confequences  of  thefe  cafes  would 
not  take  place,  unlefs  the  number  of 
patients  were  inordinately  large  ;  a  cir- 
cumftancc  that,  I  imagine,  will  render 
it  impoffible  with  every  contrivance  to 
preferve  the  air  quite  pure  and  untaint¬ 
ed.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  it 
might  be  proper  in  a  very  large  city  to 
have  feveral  fmall  hofpitals  interfperfed 
through  it,  folely  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  accidental  injuries ;  which 
would  alfo  have  this  farther  good  efFedt; 
that  afliftance  would  be  nearer  at  hand, 
and  the  pain  and  danger  of  conveying 
fuch  patients  to  a  diftance  would  be  a- 
voided.  This  laft  confideration  has,  we 
fee,  been  thought  of  fo  much  impor¬ 
tance  in  London,  that  fome  of  the  hofpi¬ 
tals  have  on  that  account  been  placed  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  city.  It  unfor¬ 
tunately  happens  that  thefe  are  alfo  fome 
of  the  largeft,  and  thereby  a  double  caufe 
of  bad  air  is  allowed  to  operate.  By 
much  the  moft  hurtful  of  thefe  is  how¬ 


ever 


ever  the  largenefs  and  bad  conftrudtion 
of  the  building;  for  although  the  air 
in  the  ^middle  of  a  populous  city  muft 
doubtlefs  be  rendered  very  impure  from 
the  vaft  variety  of  impregnations  it  un¬ 
dergoes,  yet  thefe  impurities  are  not  in 
general  of  the  putrefactive  kind,  nay 
upon  the  whole  may  perhaps  have  the 
effect  of  antifeptics,  as  in  fome  inftances 
has  appeared  to  be  the  cafe. 

Many  hofpitals,  however  faulty  in 
general  conftruCtion,  are  provided  with 
fmall  rooms  for  the  reception  of  thofe 
who  have  undergone  operations ;  and 
where  the  number  of  patients  is  fmall 
thefe  are  ufually  fufficient  to  contain  all 
cafes  of  this  kind ;  which  is  an  additi¬ 
onal  reafon^why  the  country  hofpitals  do 
not  feel  in  fo  alarming  a  deo:ree  the  bad 
effects  of  hofpital  air  upon  fuch  patients. 

The  fecond  and  more  numerous  clafs 
of  difeafes  which  come  under  the  fur- 
geon's  province,  is  of  fuch  as  arife  from 
fome  peculiar  virus  or  cachexy  infeCt- 

ing  the  whole  habit  of  body,  and  ap¬ 
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pearing  in  a  variety  of  external  morbid 
affedions.  If  we  examine  thefe  by  the 
general  confiderations  before  laid  down 
concerning  the  admiffion  of  patients,  we 
fhall  find,  for  the  moft  part,  that  they 
poffefs  in  an  inferior  degree  the  favoura¬ 
ble  circumftances  of  being  capable  of 
fpeedy  relief  and  requiring  particular  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  that  they  are  liable  in  a 
greater  degree  to  the  difadvantage  of 
caufing  and  being  injured  by  vitiated  air. 

No  difeafe  fills  our  hofpitals,  efpeci- 

ally  in  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom,  with 
fo  many  furgical  cafes  as  the  fcrophula, 
and  none  is  in  general  more  improper 
for  admiflion.  When  this  virus  has  once 
infedled  the  conftitution  it  is  continually 
fhowing  itfelf  in  numberlefs  different 
appearances  from  the  flighteft  glandular 
tumour  to  the  moft  inveterate  pulmonary 
confumption  and  white  fwelling  of  the 
joints.  In  all  it  is  conftantly  manifefted 
by  the  fame  fluggifti  obftinate  difpoliti- 
on,  refifting  almoft:  every  attempt  of  art, 
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either  from  medicine  or  the  hand  of  the 
Surgeon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable 
than  the  condition  of  a  poor  fufferer 
under  this  difeafe  in  its  word  date.  I 
have  feen  numbers  of  thefe  miferable 
creatures,  covered  over  with  ulcers,  dif- 
abled  in  their  limbs,  and  emaciated  by 
fuppurations  and  pulmonary  obftrudi- 
ons,  applying  for  addmittance  into  a 
hofpital,  and  received  merely  from  the 
forcible  commiferation  which  their 
wretchednefs  excited.  The  confequence 
was  always  uniformly  the  fame.  Pent 
up  amidft  the  morbid  effluvia  from  their 
own  bodies  and  thofe  of  other  patients 
in  the  fame  condition,  their  cough  and 
hedlic  increafed,  the  difcharge  from  their 
ulcers  became  more  abundant  and  ill- 
conditioned,  and  they  either  funk  under 
their  complaints  in  the  hofpital,  or  ob¬ 
tained  a  fflort  reprieve  by  returning  home 
to  the  country  air.  When  the  effedls  of 
*  this  difeafe  are  lefs  terrible,  nature  will 
often- relieve  herfelfi  efpecially  when 
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the  fibres  acquire  vigour  and  firmnefs  by 
the  progrefs  from  infancy  to  puberty- 
Medical  affiftance  direfted  to  this  inten¬ 
tion  may  ufefully  fecond  the  efforts  of 
nature ;  but  the  manual  and  operative 
part  of  furgery  is  in  general  very  little 
required,  and  every  thing  relating  to  in¬ 
ternal  medicine  or  external  application, 
may  be  as  well  adminiftered  out  of  a 
hofpital  as  in  it.  In  this  difeafe  there 
feem  to  be  no  reafons  for  admiflion  into 
a  hofpital  fufficient  to  counterbalance 
thofe  againft  it,  except  where  amputa¬ 
tion  is  necelfary  on  account  of  a  joint 
fwelling,  or  in  a  few  cafes  which  render  ' 
fome  other  operation  advifeable.  Even 
in  thefe  I  have  frequently  feen  inftances, 
where  the  complete  cure  of  a  flump  or 
the  wound  made  by  opening  an  abcefs, 
could  not  be  accompliflied  without  dif- 
miffion  from  the  houfe  to  a  purer  at- 
mofphere. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  determine  on 
the  propriety  of  admitting  perfons  in- 
fe£ted  with  the  venerea!  virus.  Very 
'  few^ 
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few,  I  imagine,  in  this  age  are  of  that 
rigid  feverity  in  principle,  as  to  with-hold 
relief  from  real  afflid:ions  becaufe  they 
are  occafioned  by  the  folly  and  vice  of 
the  fufferers.  Charity  would  be  fokly 
employed  in  mitigating  the  diftreffes  of 
mankind,  without  attempting  to  diftin- 
gui£h  the  chaftifing  hand  of  heaven  from 
the  ordinary  operation  of  natural  laws. 
I  therefore  wave  all  conliderations  of  this 
fort,  and  fuppofe  thefe  patients  to  claim 
an  equal  right  of  admiffion  for  relief 
with  any  others,  under  the  rules  form¬ 
erly  laid  down. 

There  is  no  inftance  in  which  the 
power  of  the  healing  art  is  more  diftindt- 
ly  Ihown  than  in  the  treatment  of  the 
venereal  difeafe,  which,  alarming  and 
dreadful  as  its  effedts  are  when  left  to 
unaffifted  nature,  will  in  its  moft  inve¬ 
terate  date  admit  of  a  complete  cure.  It 
is  one  of  thofe  very  few  diforders  for 
which  medicine  affords  a  fpecific  that  is 
able  with  certainty  to  overcome  it,  by 
an  action  not  referable  to  general  laws, 
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but  peculiar  to  itfelf.  This  circumftance 
in  favour  of  receiving  venereal  patients 
into  hofpitals  is  reinforced  by  the  great 
advantage,  and  in  many  cafes  the  necef- 
fity,  of  a  particular  fuperintendence  du¬ 
ring  the  treatment.  The  adminiftering 
of  mercurials  to  a  confiderable  quantity 
requires  a  clofe  attention  and  numerous 
precautions ;  and  when  it  is  confidered 
that  the  perfons  moft  liable  to  receive  -- 
this  difeafe  are  fuch  as  are  leaft  accuf- 
tomed  to  regulate  themfelves  with  pru¬ 
dence,  it  will  appear  that  the  confine¬ 
ment  and  rules  of  a  hofpital  cannot  be 
more  ufefully  employed  than  upon  them. 

On  the  other  hand  it  muft  be  confeffed 
that  the  nature  of  the  difeafe  itfelf  in 
many  cafes,  and  the  operation  of  mer¬ 
cury,  difpofe  the  body  to  emit  putrefac¬ 
tive  effluvia  which  ftrongly  tend  to  cor¬ 
rupt  the  furrounding  air.  This  circum- 
flance  has  occafioned  the  total  rejedtion 
of  thefe  patients  from  fome  hofpitals  ^ 
and  where  they  are  admitted,  it  is  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule  to  keep  them  together  in  a 
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part  of  the  houfe  remote  from  the  reft. 
Where  this  is  exadtly  followed,  and  they 
can  be  lodged  in  fach  a  manner  that  no 
vitiated  air  can  efcape  from  them  to  the 
other  patients,  no  obje<5tion  can,  I  think, 
be  made  to  their  admifllon,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  fupply  their  places  with 
thofe  who  would  receive  more  benefit 
from  fuch  inftitutions.  This,  however, 
in  a  large  and  crowded  hofpital  is  almoff: 
impradlicable  j  and  in  fome  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  hofpitals  the  communication  of  bad 
air  from  the  venereal  wards  is  very  per¬ 
ceptible  I  fo  that  in  a  great  city  where 
the  number  of  thefe  patients  is  confide- 
rable,  it  will  always  be  befl  to  appro¬ 
priate  buildings  for  the  reception  of  them 
folely.  In  thefe,  although  the  contadl 
of  frefh  external  air,  fo  falutary  in  moft 
difeafes,  is  hurtful  to  patients  undergo¬ 
ing  a  high  mercurial  procefs,  yet  every 
contrivance  to  prevent  a  putrid  atmof- 
phere,  confident  with  necelTary  warmth, 
fliould  be  adopted. 
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It  is  a  rule  in  fome  hofpitals  to  com- 
promife  this  matter  by  admitting  vene¬ 
real  patients  as  out-patients  only.  Where 
this  has  been  done,  I  have  never  known 
any  but  the  flighteft  cafes  treated  with 
advantage;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that 
no  others  were  undertaken,  fince  the  o- 
peration  of  mercury  is  by  much  too  de¬ 
licate  a  thing  to  be  trufted  far  out  of  the 
prefcriber’s  fight,  and  it  may  be  highly 
improper  for  patients  under  this  procefs 
to  attend  at  the  ftated  times  for  advice 
and  medicine.  It  may  be  farther  added 
that  palliation  in  this  difeafe  is  worfe  to 
the  community  than  abfolute  negleil, 
fince  the  imprudent  fufl'erers  deluded  by 
a  fuppofed  cure  go  on  to  fpread  the  con¬ 
tagion,  and  entail  it  in  its  moft  dreadful 
confequences  upon  a  future  generation. 
On  this  account  every  empirical  noftrum 
vended  for  this  difeafe  is  highly  perni¬ 
cious  :  for  allowing  that,  properly  ad- 
miniftered,  it  be  capable  of  producing  a 
cure,  (as  in  fadt  is  the  cafe  with  almofi 
every  mercurial  preparation)  yet  it  is 
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abfolutely  impoffible  by  any  general  di- 
regions  to  render  a  perfon,  who  is  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  thefe  me¬ 
dicines,  a  proper  judge  of  their  exhibi¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  will  always  happen  either 
that  they  injure  their  conftitutions  by 
over-dofing,  or  that  they  remain  fhort 
of  a  cure ;  or  very  probably  both  thefe 
circumftances  may  take  place. 

Little  needs  be  faid  concerning  that 
terrible  difeafe,  the  cancer.  There  is  fo 
fmall  a  probability  of  curing  it  by  any 
means  hitherto  dlfcovered,  and  it  is  fo 
loathfome  an  objed:  to  the  fenfes,  that 
unlefs  the  removal  of  the  part  affeded  by 
an  operation  be  pradicable  andadvifeable, 
it  can  with  no  degree  of  propriety  be  re¬ 
ceived' into  a  hofpital.  If  the  attention 
of  art  be  direded  to  palliate  fome  of  the 
moft  grievous  fymptonis,  any  means  for 
'  this  purpofe  may  be  employed  with  equal 
advantage  by  the  patient  at  home. 

T HO  s  E  habitual  ulcers  proceeding  from 
that  conftitutional  indifpofition  called  the 
fcorbutic>  are  ufually  more  dependent 
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upon  internal  medicine  and  diet  for  their 
effedlual  cure,  than  upon  topical  appli- 
cation  and  the  furgeon's  hand.  Ulcers 
of  the  legs  have  been  thought  fo  far  an 
exception,  that  a  ftrid:  obfervance  of  reft 
and  a  reclined  pofture,  which  can  fcarcely 
be  trufted  to  without  hofpital  confine¬ 
ment,  was  imagined  the  moft  necelTary 
circumftance  in  their  treatment.  Some 
late  obfervations  would  feem  to  over¬ 
throw  this  furgical  maxim  ;  and  certain¬ 
ly  if  the  cure  can  as  well  be  accompliili- 
ed  in  a  different  method,  it  will  on  fe- 
veral  accounts  be  preferable.  It  muft  be 
confeffed  that  although  the  ulcers  are 
brought  to  heal  by  the  common  hofpital 
treatment,  the  cure  generally  only  ftands 
good  while  the  confinement  lafts.  Then 
every  fymptom  by  which  this  habit  of 
body  is  difcovered,  and  every  indication 
of  cure,  ftrongly  points  out  the  tenden¬ 
cy  of  putrid  air  to  aggravate  the  origi¬ 
nal  caufe  of  the  complaint  ^  and  where 
this  prevails  in  a  great  degree  in  a 
crowded  hofpital,  it  is  no  unufual  thing 
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to  find  thefe  ulcers  rebellious  againfi;  e-r 
very  means  of  art,  and  gradually  putting 
on  a  more  alarming  appearance,  till  it 
has  been  neceflTary  to  fend  them  away  in 
a  worfe  condition  than  they  entered.  If 
therefore  thefe  cafes  can  be  treated  with 
tolerable  fuccefs  out  of  a  hofpital,  it 
will  certainly  be  better  to  favour  the  ge¬ 
neral  health  by  pure  air  and  fuitable 
diet  and  medicines,  than  to  incur  the 
danger  of  fuch  a  depravation  of  the 
fluids  as  may  injure  the  conflitution,  and 
perhaps  aggravate  the  topical  difeafe. 
However  as  this  matter  may  be  confider-r 
ed  flill  fub  judice^  and  from  my  own  ob- 
fervation  I  arn  by  no  means  convinced 
that  abfolute  reft  and  a  reclined  pofture 
are  not  in  many  cafes  necelTary,  I  would 
not  choofe  to  fpeak  pofitively  concern-r 
ing  it. 

I  PROCEED  to  confider  internal  difeafes 
with  regard  to  the  propriety  of  their  re¬ 
ception  into  hofpitals,  which  I  fhall 
only  attempt  to  do  in  fuch  a  brief  and 
general  manner  as  may  ferve  to  diredt 
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the  judgment  of  perfons^  not  belonging 
to  the  medical  faculty,  in  the  benevolent 
employment  of  fele<3:ing  proper  objeds 
for  thefe  charities. 

The  divifion  of  difeafes  into  acute  and 
chronic,  though  not  fufficiently  accurate 
and  comprehenfive  for  the  purpofes  of 
fcience,  is  the  moft  ufeful  in  our  view 
of  the  fubjed,  fince  it  turns  in  general 
upon  thofe  properties  of  difeafes,  which 
determine  the  circumftances  formerly 
pointed  out  as  the  great  objeds  of  confi- 
deration  in  admitting  or  rejeding  them. 
Though  it  is  difficult  precifely  to  diftin- 
guifh  thefe  daffies,  on  account  of  the 
gradation  by  which  they  fall  into  each 
others  limits,  yet  it  is  eafily  underftood 
that  the  acute  are  thofe  which  are  violent 
in  their  attack  and  rapid  in  their  courfe, 
foon  terminating  in  death  or  recovery, 
and  which  proceed  rather  from  occafio- 
nal  and  accidental  caufes  than  a  regular 
determination  of  the  conftitution — that 
the  chronic  are  the  contrary  of  all  this  % 
flow  in  their  progrefs,  incomplete  in 
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their  terminations,  and  frequent  in  their 
returns,  as  proceeding  from  caufes  con- 
ftantly  exifting  in  the  fyftem.  This 
flight  flcetch  of  their  charadter  will  at 
once  fhow,  that  the  acute  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  the  chronic  in  their  plea 
for  admiffion  into  hofpitals.  The  caufes 
from  which  they  proceed  being  acci¬ 
dental,  and  their  progrefs  hazardous  and 
rapid,  they  at  the  fame  time  are  likely 
to  receive  fpeedy  relief  from  the  Ikill 
and  attention  of  the  phyfician,  and 
particularly  {land  in  need  of  his  fuper- 
intendanCe.  The  chronic,  on  the  other 
hand,  give  little  hopes  of  a  radical  cure, 
and  mull  ufually  be  treated  by  fuch  re¬ 
medies  as  do  not  produce  a  fudden. 
change,  and  confequently  do  not  re¬ 
quire  a  frequent  attention  to  their  ef- 
fedls. 

Fever  either  as  a  fymptom  or  an  ori¬ 
ginal  complaint,  is  the  principal  objedl 
in  acute  difeafes.  There  are  almofl:  in¬ 
finite  diverlities  in  the  flate  of  this  dif- 
order ;  in  all  its  varieties  the  reafons  for 
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admitting  it  to  the  relief  of  a  hofpital 
are  very  ftrong  ;  the  reafons  againft  its  ' 
admiffion  vary  in  degree  greatly. 

Every  fever,  it  is  true,  is  liable  to 
contradl  a  malignancy  from. the  bad  air  of 
a  hofpital,  which  alfo  becomes  commu¬ 
nicable  v  but  hi  many  of  , them,  fuch  as 
the  intermitting  fever  or  ague,  the  in¬ 
flammatory  continued  fever,  'the  pleuri¬ 
tic,  nephritic,  rheumatic,  and  all  of  the 
like  nature,  this  difpofition  is  in  fo  in¬ 
ferior  a  degree,  that,  unlefs  the  hofpi¬ 
tal  be  in  fo  wretched  a  ftate  as  to  deferve 
the  name  of  a  Peft-houfe  rather  than  an 
Infirmary,  there  need  be  no  fcruple  in 
admitting  them.  As  was  before  obferv- 
ed  concerning  compound  fradlures  and 
other  accidental  injuries,  the  necefllty 
of  affording  relief  to  fuch  diforders  is  fo 
ftriking,  that  thefe  inflitutions  do  not  at 
all  anfwer  their  end  unlefs  they  are  ren¬ 
dered  fuitable  for  them ;  and  this  may 
be  confidered  as  the  tefl:  of  their  utility. 
Many  more  doubts  may  be  raifed  re- 
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fpeding  thofc  fevers  which  are  peculi¬ 
arly  termed  contagious. 

Contagion  is  diftinguifliable  into 
two  kinds,  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
our  fubjedl  to  make'  this  diftinftion. 
The  contagion  of  fome  difeafes,  fuch  as 
the  fmall-pox  and  meafles,  is  of  a  fpe- 
cific  nature,  always  producing  its  own 
difeafe,  infedting  by  the  fmalleft  con¬ 
ceivable  particles  of  its  matter,  and 
giving  no  indication  of  itfelf  by  a  fenfi- 
ble  vitiation  of  the  furrounding  air,  ex¬ 
cept  when  accumulated  in  large  quantity. 
The  contagion  from  putrid  and  malig¬ 
nant  difeafes,  on  the  other  hand,  is  very 
limilar  in  all  cafes  ^  is  communicated  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity,  which  is  per¬ 
ceptible  by  fenfible  effedts  on  the  air; 
and  is  nearly,  if  not  entirely  of  the  fame 
nature  with  that  corruption  of  the  air 
always  proceeding  from  the  putrid  efflu¬ 
via  of  a  number  of  perfons  crowded  into 
a  fmall  fpace.  This  may  therefore  be 
fo  diluted  and  counteradled  by  various 
precautions,  as,  in  great  meafure,  to  lofe 

its 


its  infedlious  quality ;  the  former  never 
can  j  hence  a  neceflary  and  invariable 
rule  of  excluding  it  from  a  general  hof- 
pital.  But  it  fo  happens  that  of  all  the 
difeafes  which  prevail  in  this  country^ 
and  indeed  in  the  greateft  part  of  Europe, 
a  fpecifically  contagious  one,  the  fmall- 
pox,  is  the  moft  frequent,  and  carries 
off  the  greateft  number  of  people.  It 
would  therefore  be  a  great  check  upon 
the  utility  of  hofpitals,  if  fo  fatal  and 
common  a  diftemper  could  meet  with 
no  relief  from  theta  s  cfpecially  as  in  its 
dangerous  ftate  it  requires  in  a  very  par¬ 
ticular  manner  the  clofe  attention  of  ine-^ 
dical  fkill;  and  from  fome  late  improve¬ 
ments  in  pradlice,  there  is  rcafon  to  be- 
lieve  that  many  lives  might  be  faved 
which  are  daily  facrificed  to  ancient  er¬ 
rors  in  the  method  of  treatment. 

A  VERY  happy  peculiarity  alfo  attends 
this  difeafe,  that  by  a  certain  method  of 
communicating  it,  its  violence  is  leffen- 
ed  in  fo  great  a  degree  as  to  render  it  al- 
moft  a  different  diftemper,  in  which  a 
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fatal  event  is  abfolutely  rare  and  uncom¬ 
mon.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  annals 
of  the  healing  art  any  difcovery  nearly 
fo  beneficial  to  mankind  (excepting  per¬ 
haps  the  ufe  of  mercury  for  the  venereal 
difeafe)  as  this  practice  of  inoculation ; 
it  is  therefore  highly  interefting  to  the 
wifhes  of  humanity  that  it  fhould  prevail 
as  generally  as  poflible.  On  thefe  ac¬ 
counts  particular  hofpitals  have  been  for 
fome  time  paft  ereded  in  the  Metropolis 
for  the  fmall-pox,  both  in  the  natural 
and  artificial  way  of  receiving  it,  and 
their  public  utility  has  been  fo  great, 
that  it  is  pity  they  are  hitherto  confined 
to  London.  The  frequency  of  this  dif- 
eafe  would  always  give  a  fupply  of  pa¬ 
tients  in  moft:  of  our  large  towns,  in  the 
natural  way ;  and  if,  what  is  a  moft  de- 
firable  objed,  the  pradice  of  inoculation 
was  to  become  general,  and  all  children 
at  a  certain  age  were  to  undergo  it,  there 
never  could  be  wanting  a  conftant  and 
regular  fucceffion  of  fubjeds;  So  flat¬ 
tering  a  profped  of  public  good,  moves 
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me  moft  warmly  and  heartily  to  propofe 
this  addition  to  the  charitable  inftituti- 
ons  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  where  a 
general  hofpital  is  already,  or  may  in  fu¬ 
ture,  be  founded.  A  moderate  fized 
building,  either  diftlnd,  or  forming  a 
wing  to  the  general  infirmary,  would 
ferve  this  purpofe.  It  fhould  be  con- 
flrufted  with  every  poffible  contrivance 
for  pure  air,  which  is  fo  remarkably 
falutary  in  this  difeafe;  and  might  ferve 
indifferently  for  the  reception  of  the 
natural  or  inoculated  fmall  pox,  though 
it  would  be  proper  to  feparate  them 
into  different  rooms. 

I  WOULD  wifh  the  benevolent  patrons 
of  thefe  charities  to  reflect,  that,  till 
this  fcheme  is  executed,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  difeafed  poor  mufl  be  un¬ 
provided  with  fuitable  relief,  and  a  mofl 
dangerous  diflernper  will  be  continually 
making  its  ravages  unchecked  by  thofe 
improvements  in  pratlice  which  have 
been  made  fo  much  to  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  thofe  difeafes  which 
are  contagious  on  account  of  the  degree 
of  putrefactive  malignance  attending 
them,  the  danger  from  them  is  \to  be 
eftimated  in  the  fame  manner  as  that 
from  the  ufual  caufes  of  putrid  air.  If 
the  conftrucflion  of  the  hofpital  be  fuch 
as  fully  to  guard  againft  the  generation 
and  communication  of  corrupted  air,  it 
may  be  fafe  and  proper  to  admit  patients 
in  thefe  diilempers,  which  univerfally 
demand  great  medical  care  and  attenti¬ 
on  ;  but  it  will  certainly  be  wrong  for 
their  fakes  to  expofe  a  number  of  other 
patients  to  any  confiderable  hazard  of'a 
dreadful  difeafe.  Befides,  fince  one  of 
the  very  word;  of  thefe  difeafes  takes  its 
rife  from  crowded  hofpitals,  it  cannot 
be  imagined  that  a  place  where  even  the 
lead:  degree  of  the  fame  caufe  prevails 

can  be  a  proper  receptacle  for  them  5 
for  this  reafon,  as  mod:  of  our  hofpitals 
are  at  prefent  circumdanced,  they  ought 
as  much  as  podible  to  avoid  admitting 
them.  The  fatal  neceffity  of  receiving 
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malignant  fevers,  into  the  military  hof- 
pitals  has  been  too  often  experienced, 
but  no  fuch  neceffity  takes  place  in  com¬ 
mon  pradlice.  It  muft  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  hofpital  phyfician,  to 
balance  the  pofitive  and  negative  reafons, 
and  to  determine  as  he  thinks  will  con¬ 
duce  moft  to  the  public  good. 

All  difeafes  affedting  the  lungs,  are, 

I  fear,  of  that  kind  which  can-  never 
receive  benefit  from  even  the  fweeteft 
and  beft  contrived  hofpital.  The  diredl 
application  of  the  air  to  the  affedted  part 
renders  its  purity  a  matter  of  the  highefi: 
confequence;  and  indeed  it  is  not  enough 
that  it  be  merely  innoxious,  it  ought  to 
be  medicinally  foft  and  pure,  fince  it  is 
frequently  the  only  remedy  in  which  we 
can  put  any  confidence,  Exclufive  of 
any  peculiar  contamination  of  hofpital 
air,  the  circumftance  of  their  being  fitu- 
ated  in  large  towns  is  a  fufficient  objec¬ 
tion  to  their  receiving  thefe  difeafes. 

With  refpedl  to  chronic  diforders, 
it  will  be  needlefs  to  go  through  an 
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enumeration  of  them  for  the  purpofe  of 
determining  the  propriety  of  their  ad- 
miffion  into  hofpitals.  The  general  con- 
fiderations  formerly  laid  down  muft  de¬ 
termine  in  each  particular  cafe,  always 
remembri'ng  that  admitting  a  patient 
cannot  be  a  thing  indifferent,  but  both 
on  his  own  account  and  that  of  the  other, 
patients,  if  no  peculiar  advantage  is  ex- 
pe6ted  from  his  being  taken  into  the 
houfe,  he  fhould  remain  out.  Inftead 
of  ftudying  to  fill  a  hofpital,  we  ought 
to  confider  how  it  may  be  emptied,  fince 
every  improper  objeft  admitted  is  a 
burthen  upon  the  whole  houfe  ^  and 
every  vacancy,  a  general  relief.  I  would 
^wifh  to  enforce  as  much  as  pofiible  the 
idea  of  a  hofpital  being  a  place  defigned 
for  the  cure  of  the  fck,  and  not  an  alms 
houfe  for  the  fupport  of  the  indigent  and 
decrepid.  I  have  very  frequently  known 
this  matter  become  the  fubjedt  of  dif- 
pute,  and  humane  perfons  fwayed  by 
the  latter  confideration  to  recommend 
improper  objedts  for  hofpital  relief.  Yet 
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nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  the 
fame  inftitution  cannot  be  calculated 
for  both  intentions,  and  that  it  is  an 
injury  to  burthen  an  infirmary,  which 
is  fupported  by  the  private  charity  of 
individuals,  with  fuch  objedls  of  relief 
as  are  provided  for  by  the  public.  It  is 
not  poverty^  but  ficknefs,  that  demands 
the  afliftance  of  a  hofpital,  and  when 
diet  and  lodging  are  joined  to  medical 
relief,  it  is  only  that  the  end  of  curing 
a  difeafe  may  be  better  accomplifhed. 
On  th  is  account,  though  the  number  of 
in-patients  fliould  be  reflridfed  within 
confined  limits,  the  out-patient  liftfhould 
be  upon  the  moft  comprehenfive  plan 
poflible ;  and  I  would  wifh  [it  to  be  un- 
derftood  that  wherever  I  have  fpoken 
of  the  impropriety  of  admitting  patients 
into  a  hofpital,  I  meant  to  leave  it  en¬ 
tirely  free  and  open  to  them  for  relief  as 
out-patients.  I  believe  this  objed  is  in 
general  too  much  negleded.  Where  it 
is  kept  up  ( with  proper  fpirit  and  atten¬ 
tion,  and  a  habit  of  regularity  in  attend- 
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ance  and  obedience  to  orders  is  formed 
among  the  patients,  very  great  and  ex- 
tenfive  good  may  be  done  by  difpenfing 
advice  and  medicines  to  the  poor  in  fuch 
cafes  as  do  not  require  admiffion  into  a 
hofpital.  There  is  ufually  great  negledl 
and  mifmanagement  in  the  treatment  of 
thofe  poor  lick  who  are  paid  for  by  a 
parilh.  The  Apothecary  who  contrails 
for  them  at  a  fixed  annual  ftipend,  will 
be  tempted  to  confider  it  as  a  job  which 
he  is  to  do  in  the  cheapeft  manner  pofli- 
ble ;  and  to  afford  them  only  fuch  at¬ 
tendance  and  medicine  as  is  juft  neceffa- 
ry  to  preferve  himfelf  in  office.  Indeed 
the  ftiamefully  fcanty  pittance  by  which 
he  is  reeompenfed  may  generally  be  plead¬ 
ed  in  his  excufe.  There  is  no  temptation 
to  ufe  the  out-patients  of  a  hofpital  in 
this  manner ;  and  the  expence  of  medi¬ 
cines  is  fo  trifling  in  proportion  to  that 
of  the  various  incidents  in  houfe-keep- 
ing,  that  there  need  be  very  little  ap- 
prehenfion  of  wanting  a  fund  to  extend 
this  branch  of  charity  to  all  who  offer. 

I  HAVE 
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I  HAVE  taken  occafion  in  feveral  in- 
ftances  to  cenfure  that  fpirit  of  penuri¬ 
ous  oeconomy  which  makes  charity  to 
appear  fo  unlike  itfelf,  and  often  defeats 
its  benevolent  intentions.  A  reflcdion 
of  this  kind  occurs  to  me,  which  Lcan- 
not  more  properly  introduce  than  in  this 
place.  It  is  the  cuftom  in  many  hofpi- 
tals  to  require  a  cautionary  fum  to  be 
depolited  on  admiflion,  with  the  defign 
of  fecuring  the  charity  from  any  expence 
for  the  patient’s  funeral,  in  cafe  of  death. 
In  the  lateft  book  of  hofpital  rules  which 
I  have  feen,  that  compiled  for  the  Lei- 
cefter  Infirmary,  it  is  calculated  that  the 
fum  of  twelve  fhillings  is  fufficient  for 
this  purpofe,  which  is  accordingly  de¬ 
manded  on  the  admiffion  of  each  pa¬ 
tient.  Now  this  fum,  though  apparent¬ 
ly  fo  trifling,  is  fuch  as  would  diftrefs 
many  poor  families  to  raife;  and  this 
difficulty  would,  in  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  can  readily  be  imagined,  check 
the  utility  of  hofpitals  to  that  clafs  of 
perfons  who  moft  ftand  in  need  of  them, 
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The  natural  propenfity  that  mankind  id 
general  has  to  pay  the  lafl:  duties  to  a 
relation,  and  the  horror  of  fuch  violati¬ 
ons  of  the  dead  as  are  always  fufpedted 
in  hdfpitals,  will  incite  all  but  the  mofl 
wretched  to  take  this  charge  upon  them- 
felves.  Such  a  rule  is  therefore  calcu¬ 
lated  to  guard  againft  thole  only  whofe 
mifery  moft  ftrongly  folicits  relief ;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  fatality  of  a  difeafe 
rendered  medical  affifl;anceneceffary,they 
would  find  a  greater  difficulty  in  procu¬ 
ring  a  friend  to  depofite  the  fum  requi¬ 
red.  In  the  Manchefter  Infirmary,  where 
no  fuch  demand  is  made,  the  expences 
for  funerals,  which  is  calculated  at  thir¬ 
teen  or  fourteen  fhillings  each,  has  for 
ten  years  paft  amounted  to  no  more  than 
eight  {hillings  per  ann.  Had  it  been 
ten  times  greater  it  would  have  been  a 
pitiful  objcdt  to  (land  in  competition 
with  the  rights  of  humanity. 

Having  already  treated  of  appropri¬ 
ating  hofpitals  to  fome  particular  difeafes, 
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I  fliall  now  purfue  this  fubje£t  with  re¬ 
gard  to  another  cafe  or  two. 

There  are  no  inftances  in  which  hu¬ 
manity  appears  fo  amiable  as  in  its  relief, 
of  the  diftrelTes'to  which  the  weaker  and 
fofter  fex  are  peculiarly  liable.  Nature 
has  given  them  a  particular  claim  to  our 
tender  protedlion,  and  it  is  a  diftinguiili- 
ing  mark  of  civilized  manners  that  they 
add  force  to  this  natural  principle :  thus^ 
nothing  more  ftrongly  ftamps  the  cha- 
radler  of  Gentleman  than  a  quick  fenfibi- 
lity  and  delicate  attention  to  this  point. 

The  ftate  of  pregnancy  and  parturiti¬ 
on  moft  efpecially  calls  forth  this  regard 
to  the  fex,  and  no  age  or  nation  has  ever 
been  fo  barbarous  as  to  be  entirely  in- 
fenfible  of  it.  It  was  therefore  an  ex¬ 
tremely  natural  and  amiable  turn  of  the 
charitable  fpirit  fo  prevalent  in  this  age, 
to  Inllitute  hofpitals  for  the  reception  of 
poor  lying-in  women  ;  and  the  fcheme 
has  been  accordingly  honoured  by  the 
patronage  of  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank 
and  charadter.  I  fhould  on  every  ac- 
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count  be  unwilling  to  exprefs  any  difap- 
probation  of  a  fpecies  of  charity  appa¬ 
rently  fo  very  laudable,  did  not  a  real 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  objedls 
overbalance  other  confiderations.  In¬ 
fluenced  by  this  motive  I  know  no  fear 
of  public  disfavour,  and  fhall  with  free¬ 
dom  give  my  fentiments  on  the  fubjedt. 

The  chief  fource  of  error  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  puerperal  women  has  been  con- 
lidering  the  ftate  of  parturition  too  much 
a  difeafe,  rather  than  a  regular  operati¬ 
on  of  nature.  From  hence  has  proceed¬ 
ed  that  numerous  train  of  arbitrary  rules 
and  cuftoms  relating  to  diet,  confine¬ 
ment,  and  nurfing,  which  are  applied 
indifcriminately  to  all  perfons  without 
regard  to  their  particular  ftate  or  confti- 
tution.  It  is  a  fadt  for  which  I  refer  to 
all  intelligent  practitioners  in  midwifery, 
that  fatal  confequences  after  delivery, 
happen  much  more  frequently  in  that 
clafs  of  women  who  are  enabled  to  com¬ 
ply  with  all  the  forms  and  precautions 
of  the  moft  delicate  practice,  than  among 
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thofe  who  are  in  want  of  every  conveni- 
ency,  and  many  things  ufually  thought 
neceffary  in  their  condition ;  and  are 
forced  from  every  indulgence  of  reft  and 
retirement.  Hence  arifes  a  convincing 
argument  that  there  is  fomething  fun¬ 
damentally  wrong  in  the  common  me¬ 
thod  of  treatment,  and  that  the  fo  much 
dreaded  difeafes  of  child-bed  are  rather 
artificial  than  natural.  On  this  fubjedt 
a  great  deal  remains  to  be  faid,  and  it 
is  with  pleafure  that  I  can  refer  to  a 
treatife  concerning  puerperal  fevers,  and 
the  management  of  women  during  this 
period,  which  will  fpeedily  be  publifhed 
by  a  gentleman  fully  qualified  from  ex- 
tenfive  experience  and  an  enlarged  free¬ 
dom  of  thinking,  to  make  the  moft 
ufeful  improvements  in  this  part  of 
pradtice.  My  intimacy  with  him  al¬ 
lows  me  to  borrow  a  few  obfervations 
.  which  are  applicable  to  the  prefent  pur- 
pofe. 

The  ftate  of  parturition  not  being  a 
difeafe,  but  a  regular  procefs  of  nature, 
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appears  at  lirft  fight  not  to  be  a  fit  fub-? 
jedl  for  a  hofpital,  which  is  properly 
^  a  receptacle  for  the  fick.  Manual  aflifl:- 
ance  in  delivery  is  very  rarely  requifites 
and  when  it  is,  may  eafily  be  had  by  the 
poorefl:  perfon  from  the  very  numerous 
pradtitioners  in  this  branch.  Medicines 
and  medical  fuperintendence  are  alfo  in 
common  cafes  totally  unnecelTary.  Nurfi- 
ing,  confinement,  and  unaccuftomed  di¬ 
et,  are  much  oftener  carried  to  a  perni¬ 
cious  excefs,  than  deficient  in  a  hurtful 
degree  to  the  very  loweil  clafs  of  women. 

Nature  rather  choofes  to  be  confined 
within  mere  neceflTaries,  than  burthened 
with  fuperfluities,  and  though  thefe  may 
feem  to  contribute  to  the  eafe  and  com¬ 
fort  of  patients,  they  fcarcely  will  to 
their  fafety.  Thefe  remarks  may  ferve 
to  £how  that  the  puerperal  flate  does  not 
ftrongly  require  the  aififtance  of  hofpi- 
tals ;  let  us  next  examine  whether  thefe 
receptacles  are  not  peculiarly  improper 
and  dangerous  to  women  in  this  condi¬ 
tion. 
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Though  this  ftate  is  not,  as  I  before 
obferved,  of  itfelf  a  difeafe,  yet  it  is  a  vio¬ 
lent  effort  of  the  fyftem,  which  renders 
it  particularly  liable  to  difarrangement 
from  accidental  caufes.  The  puerperal 
fever  is  well  known,  andjuftly  dreaded; 
and  various  are  the  caufes  to  which  it  has 
been  attributed.  I  think  myfelf  fufhci- 
ently  warranted  by  the  authority  before 
cited  to  conlider  it  in  general  as  the  ar¬ 
tificial  produdt  of  clofe  vitiated  air,  too 
great  warmth,  and  heating  medicines 
and  diet.  As  it  is  manifeftly  a  fever  of 
the  putrid  tendency,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  every  thing  difpofing  to  pu^ 
trefadion  muft  firft  ad  as  an  occafional 
caufe,  and  during  its  progrefs  as  an  ag¬ 
gravating  circumftance  conducing  to  a 
fatal  termination.  Hofpital  peftilence  in 
the  flighted:  degree  muft  therefore  be 
peculiarly  dangerous  to  lying-in  wo¬ 
men  ;  and  I  wifh  it  did  not  appear  too 
plainly  from  fad,  that  thefe  inftitutions 
as  they  are  at  prefent  conduded,  do  not 
anfwer  the  benevolent  deligns  with  which 
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they  were  erefted,  but  rather  give  di- 
feafes  where  there  were  none  before,  than 
prevent  or  cure  them.  Within  thefe  two 
or  three  years  puerperal  fevers  have  been 
uncommonly  frequent  and  fatal  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  have  prove4  extremely  diftreff- 
ing  to  pradlitioners,  who  have  been  as 
much  at  a  lofs  for  the  general  caufe,  as 
the  remedy.  Whatever  this  was,  I  have 
been  affured  from  the  beft  authority  that 
they  have  proportionally  raged  much 
more  in  the  lying-in  hofpitals,  than  in 
private  pra(5tice;  which  is  a  ftrong  argu¬ 
ment  both  of  their  putrefcent  nature, 
and  of  the  tendency  of  thefe  hofpitals  to 
produce  them,  (a)  ^ 

On 


(a)  A  R  emarkable  fa£l  of  this  kind  appears  in  the 
account  of  an  epidemic  difeafe  among  the  lying-in  wo¬ 
men  at  Paris,  in  the  year  1746,  given  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ;  where,  after  obferving  in 
general  that  the  difeafe  was  more  fatal  to  the  women  de¬ 
livered  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  than  to  thofe  delivered  at 
their  own  houfes,  it  is  remarked  that  out  of  twenty  of 
thefe  patients  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  fcarcely  one  recovered. 
A  fatality  equal  to  that  of  the  moll  malignant  fever  ever 
known ! 
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On  making  a  calculation  from  the 
printed  account  in  the  year  1769,  of  the 
Britijh  lying~-in  hofpital  (which  is  con¬ 
duced  by  perfons  eminent  for  their  fkill, 
and  extremely  attentive  to,  every  circum-^ 
ftance  that  can  influence  the  health  of 
their  patients)  I  find  the  average  propor¬ 
tion  of  deaths  from  the  firft  inftitution 
has  been  very  nearly  one  in  fifty  one. 
This  mortality  can  never  be  fuppofed  the 
natural  confequence  of  child  bearing; 
and  from  many  obfervations  in  my  own 
praCice,  and  that  of  others,  I  am  certain 
that  private  praCice  is  ufually  much 
more  fuccefsful.  The  publiihers  of  that 
account  feem  aware  that  the  number  of 
deaths  is  alarming,  and  in  fome  meafure 
endeavour  to  apologize  for  it,  by  faying, 
that  moft  of  thofe  who  died  were  affliC- 
ed  with  dangerous  diftempers  at  their 
admiffion ;  but  I  do  not  fee  that  a  larger 
allowance  of  fuch  cafes  ought  to  be  made 
for  hofpitaj  patients  than  for  an  equal 
number  of  other  poor ;  and  it  is  to  be 
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confidered  that  the  private  praftitloner 
who  is  never  called  to  the  poor  but  in 
cafes  of  difficulty  and  danger,  has  a  great 
difadvantage  in  this  refpedt,  which  hof- 
pitals  that  receive  patients  indifcrimi- 
nately,  are  exempt  from. 

I  SHOULD  be  extremely  unwilling  to 
check  the  progrefs  of  any  charitable  in- 
ftitution,  which  in  the  main  appears 
calculated  to  promote  the  public  good ; 
I  therefore  beg  it  may  be  underftood, 
that  my  remarks  on  lying-in  hofpitals 
are  chiefly  calculated  for  thofe  now  in 
being,  not  foch  as  may  hereafter  be  e- 
recSled  upon  an  improved  plan.  Thefe 
I  doubt  not  might  be  rendered  a  great 
comfort  to  the  poor,  without  giving  rife 
to  any  peculiar  danger  as  hofpitals  s  and 
if  nature  has  in  general  fo  amply  provi¬ 
ded  for  the  fafety  of  women  in  this  con¬ 
dition,  as  to  render  hofpitals  unnecelTary 
with  regard  to  their  ufual  purpofe  of 
curing  a  dijeafcy  ftill  they  may  be  very 

ufeful 
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ufeful  and  laudable  inftitutions,  conli- 

dered  in  the  light  of  common  charity. 

There  is  another  benevojent  delign 
now  carried  on  in  London  for  the  de¬ 
livery  of  poor  women  at  their  own  hou- 
fes ;  in  which  the  attendance  of  a  fkilful 
praftitioner,  intrufted  with  a  power  of 
diftributing  fupplies  as  he  finds  requifite, 
rnufl  be  productive  of  the  kindeft  and 
happieft  effects,  and  cannot  be  liable  to 
a  Angle  objection,  if  faithfully  and  ju- 
dicioufly  managed.  Such  a  defign  merits 
the  warmefi:  encouragement,  and  I 
heartily  wifh  it  fuccefs. 

.THElaft  difeafe  to  which  particular 
iiofpitals  have  been  appropriated,  that  I 
fhall  mention,  is  Lunacy, 

The  cafe  of  the  unhappy  objects  af- 
Aided  with  this  diforder  is  in  a  peculiar 
manner  diArefsful,  fince  befides  their 
own  fufferings,  they  are  rendered  a  nu- 
fance  and  terror  to  others ;  and  are  not 
only  themfelves  loft  to  fociety,  but  take 
up  the  whole  time  and  attention  of 

others. 
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others.  By  placing  a  number  of  them 
in  a  common  receptacle^  they  may  be 
taken  care  of  by  a  much  fmaller  number 
of  attendants  ^  at  the  fame  time  they  are 
removed  from  the  public  eye  to  which 
they  were  multiplied  objedls  of  alarm, 
and  the  mifehiefs  they  are  liable  to  do 
to  themfelves  and  others,  are  with  much 
greater  certainty  prevented.  It  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  circumftance  of  this  difeafe  that 
it  very  feldom  admits  of  a  perfed:  cure ; 
fo  that  there  is  a  probability  of  its  re¬ 
quiring  almoft  during  life  the  care  and 
fuperintendence  of  Ikilful  perfons.  As 
its  feat  appears  to  be  rather  in  the  mind 
than  the  body,  the  attention  of  art  muft 

be  chiefly  direded  to  acquire  a  proper 
government  over  the  temper  and  pafli- 
ons,  by  means  of  contrary  affedions  of 
the  mind  ;  a  talk  which  neceffarily  fup- 
pofes  conftant  obfervation  and  great  ex¬ 
perience  in  thefe  particular  cafes,  to¬ 
gether  with  that  firmnefs  and  total 
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abfence  of  terror  which  can  only  be 
gained  by  habit. 

From  all  thefe  confiderations  it  has 

% 

long  been  the  cullom  to  confine  thefe 
patients  in  houfes  appropriated  for  their 
reception,  and  provided  with  perfons 
experienced  in  their  management.  In- 
ftitutions  of  this  kind,  undertaken  by 
private  perfons  for  their  own  emolu¬ 
ment,  are  fufficiently  numerous;  but  the 
poor  in  this  kingdom  have  hitherto  been 
but  indifferently  provided  with  public 
hofpitals  for  the  relief  of  Lunatics.  Be- 
fides  the  two  in  London,  there  is  not 
throughout  the  kingdom  one  that  de- 
ferves  the  name  of  a  Lunatic  hofpital, 
except  a  lately  eredted  one  at  Manchef- 
ter.  From  an  account  of  this  laft  lately 
publifhed,  I  fhall  quote  fome  confidera¬ 
tions  which  induced  the  promoters  of 
charity  in  that  place  to  fet  on  foot  fo 
benevolent  a  defign. 

In  the  firfl  place,  they  apprehend- 
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ed  that  no  cafes  could  be  more  truly 
deplorable  than  thofe  of  poor  Luna^ 
tkks^  who  had,  in  common,  no  prof- 
peft  of  a  cure,  and  who  had  befides 
**  no  care  or  attendance  upon  their,  per-^ 
fons,  but  what  a  needy  parent  could 
beftow,  or  what  a  thrifty  parifli  offi- 
cer  would  provide ;  at  the  fame  time 
that  they  continued  public  fpedtacles 
of  the  deepeft  mifery,  if  not  of  terror, 
to  their  neighbours. 

Secondly,  the  great  profpedl  which 
the  truftees  might  fairly  entertain  of 
frequently  relieving  thefe  poor  wretch- 
es,  if  not  perfecting  their  cure;  by  du- 
^Vly  confining  them,  fupplying  them 
with  all  neceflaries,  and  placing  them 
under  the  care  of  fkilful  phyficians ; 
the  phyficians  of  the  infirmary,  (and 
**  the  furgeons,  when  necelTary,)  having 
‘‘  generoufly  offered  to  give  their  atten- 
dance  gratis. 
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The  laft,  but  not  leaft  confiderati- 
on,  was  the  affiftance  which  they  might 
reafonably  hope  to  give  to  many  per- 
fons  of  middling  fortunes,  who  la- 
bouring  under  the  terrible  misfortune 
of  an  unfound  mind,  had  no  place  to 
refort  to  but  2iprivate Mad-hoiife-y'whQXQ 
their  cure  flood  a  great  chance  of  be- 
ing  protradled  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mercenary  keeper,  if  ever  to  be  accom- 
pliflied  by  one  who  could  lay  fo  fmall 
a  claim  to  medical  abilities.  Thefe 
perfons,  or  their  relations,  they  could 
not  doubt  would  gladly  give  the  pre- 
ference  to  an  afylum  of  this  kind,  ma- 
naged  by  men  of  principles  and  ho- 
nour,  where  the  patients  might  expedl 
to  meet  with  the  moft  humane  and 
difinterefled  treatment ;  and  where, 
though  a  moderate  fee  was  taken  by 
the  truftees  for  their  fubfiflence,  and 
**  by  the  phyfician  for  his  advice,  they 
might  happily  be  reftored  to  their 
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health  and  friends,  without  impairing 

their  fortunes.’’ 

The  humanity  and  importance  of  thefe 
motives  are  indifputable ;  and  I  do  not 
perceive  a  Angle  objeftion  that  can  be 
raifed  againft  fuch  inftitutions.  The 
great  fuccefs  which  has  attended  this  at 
Manchefter,  may  be  feen  from  their  re¬ 
ports  ;  and  I  can  give  a  teftimony  of  the 
convenience  and  benefit  that  a  large  fur¬ 
rounding  country  has  found  from  it.  It 
were  therefore  to  be  wiflied  that  others 
of  our  principal  country  towns  would 
follow  fo  laudable  an  example.  I  (hould 
hope  that  one  hofpital  in  a  diftridl  of  fe- 
veral  adjacent  counties,  would  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  receive  all  the  patients  who 
might  offer;  and  inffead  of  being  a  bur¬ 
then,  they  would  be  a  faving  to  the 
community,  not  only  from  the  relief  of 
private  families,  but  that  of  pariflies 
which  might  have  paupers  affiiiled  with 
lunacy. 
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It  is  unneceffary  to  point  but  any 
particular  objefts  of  attention  in  the 
planning  and  conducing  thefe  hofpitals; 
lince  the  cafe  can  admit  of  little  doubt 

or  variation,  and  from  the  defigns  alrea¬ 
dy  completed,  it  feems  fufficiently  un- 
derftood.  The  abfolute  neceffity  of  a 
feparate  room  or  cell  for  every  patient  is 
very  apparent ;  and  it  would  feem  need- 
lefs  to  inculcate  on  the  humane,  the  very 
great  impropriety  and  cruelty  of  allow^- 
ing  the  poor  unhappy  fufferers  to  be¬ 
come  fpedlacles  for  the  brutal  curiolity 
of  the  populace. 

\ 

I  SHALL  conclude  with  fome  refledli- 
ons  on  the  utility  of  hofpitals,  as  they 
promote  the  benefit  of  the  healing  art, 
both  by  affording  advantages  for  edu¬ 
cation,  and  giving  opportunities  of  ex¬ 
perimental  pradlice. 

Medicine  and  furgery  are  fciences 
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which  cannot  be  learned  by  theory  a-* 
lone ;  an  attentive  obfervation  of  the 
real  appearance  of  difeafes,  and  the  acti¬ 
on  of  the  means  ufed  for  their  relief,  is 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  form  a  pradtitio- 
ner  in  thefe  mofi:  ufeful  profeffions.  The 
youth  who  begins  his  education  for  phy- 
lic  in  an  apothecary’s  fhop,  will  have  op¬ 
portunities  of  feeing  the  pradlice,  but 
totally  unaccompanied  with  the  theory  f 
hence  his  knowledge  in  that  ftate  will 
be  purely  empirical.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  who  goes  through  the  regular  ap-^ 
proaches  of  a  fcientifical  education,  will 
begin  his  medical  ftudies  entirely  igno¬ 
rant  of  pradtice,  and  will  have  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  being  acquainted  with  it, 
except  by  means  of  a  hofpital.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance  ta 
him  that  attendance  upon  a  hofpital 
fhould  form  a  principal  part  of  his  courfe, 
otherwife  he  may  take  his  degree  with¬ 
out  a  fingle  juft  idea  of  what  he  is  to 
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meet  with  in  the  pradlice  of  his  profef- 
fion,  and  wiil  be  diftreffed  and  embaraff- 
ed  by  the  moft  hmple  cafes.  For  this 
reafon  no  fchool  of  medicine  can  flourifh, 
without  poffeffing  the  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  fituated  where  a  large  hofpital  will 
at  all  times  furnidi  a  fufficient  number  of 
patients  for  leffons  of  real  pradfcice  to  the 
ftudents.  There  is  no  circumftance 
which  has  raifed  the  fame  of  Edinburgh 
as  a  medical  feminary,  fo  greatly  as  the 
excellent  method  in  which  this  part  of 
the  courfe  is  conducted.  A  number  of 
fuch  cafes  as  are  moft  likely  to  prove  in- 
ftrudtive,  are  feledted  and  difpofed  in  fe-* 
parate  rooms  in  the  infirmary,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  one  of  the  college  profefibrs. 
The  ftudents  go  round  with  him  every 
day,  and  mark  down  the  ftate  of  each 
patient  and  the  medicines  prefcribed. 
At  certain  times,  ledures  are  read  upon 
thefe  cafes,  in  which  all  the  progreffive 
changes  in  the  difeafe  are  traced  and  ex- 
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plained,  and  the  method  of  praflice  is 
accounted  for ;  with  a  reference  to  the 
hiftory  of  the  difeafe  in  general.  When 
a  ftudent  is  fo  far  advanced  in  the  intro¬ 
ductory  parts  of  the  fcience  as  to  be  fit 
for  receiving  inftruction  of  this  kind,  it 
is  impoflUble  to  conceive  any  thing  bet¬ 
ter  calculated  for  his  improvement. 

Surgical  education  is,  in  general,  a 
fort  of  medium  between  the  empirical 
and  fcientific  method  of  acquiring  know¬ 
ledge.  As  the  theory  of  this  branch  is 
more  certain  and  lefs  complicated  than 
that  of  medicine,  it  may  be  tolerably 
learned  under  an  intelligent  mafter  with¬ 
out  the  formal  gradation  of  an  univerfity 
courfe.  Anatomy  and  Phyfiology  are 
the  foundations  of  furgical  theory,  and 
will  in  general  ferve  to  explain  its  prac¬ 
tice;  where  therefore  there  is  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  acquiring  a  competent  knowledge 
of  thefe,  a  young  perfon’s  education  may 
go  on  regularly  and  ufefully  in  the  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  method  of  apprenticefhip,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  he  may  be  equally  advan¬ 
ced  in  the  theoretical  and  pradlical  part. 
But  the  variety  of  cafes  which  require 
the  furgeon’s  affiftance  is  fo  great,  and 
fome  of  them  are  fo  uncommon,  that 
the  private  practice  of  even  the  moft  e- 
minent  in  the  profeffion,  will  fcarcely  in 
the  courfe  of  a  few  years  afford  fuitable 
examples  of  all  that  is  neceflary  to  be 
learned  3  and  attendance  on  a  hofpital 
where  there  is  a  conftant  fucceffion  of 
numerous  furgical  cafes,  and  where  the 
youth  may  have  accefs  to  fee  and  affift 
in  every  thing  that  happens,  gives  an 
advantage  which  cannot  be  had  in  an 
equal  degree  any  other  way,  and  is  al- 
moft  indifpenfible  in  his  education. 

If  then  the  importance  of  providing 
means  for  bringing  up  a  regular  fucceffi- 
on  of  well  educated  praftitioners  in  the 
feveral  branches  of  the  healing  art,  be 
confidered,  the  inftitution  of  hofpitals 
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will  in  this  view  appear  very  ftrongly  to 
promote  the  public  good. 

Not  only  the  continuance^  but  the 
improvement  of  medical  knowledge,  is 
greatly  indebted  to  hofpitals  for  the 
opportunities  they  afford  of  experimental 
pradlice.  I  am  aware  that  the  very 
name  of  experiment  occafions  great  out¬ 
cries  and  prejudices  among  the  vulgar  5 
and  that  it  is  apt  to  ftartle  fome  well- 
difpofed  perfons  of  a  fuperior  clafs  ^  but 
as  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  wrong 
ideas  haftily  taken  up  concerning  the 
meaning  of  the  term,  I  do  not  doubt 
by  a  little  explanation  to  render  it  evi¬ 
dent,  that  fuch  a  mode  of  practice,  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be,  and 
really  is  conduded,  is  not  only  defenfi- 
ble,  but  in  the  higheft  degree  laudable. 

The  healing  art  has  its  original  foun¬ 
dation  in  experiment.  Accident  at  firfl: 
made  known  the  virtues  of  a  remedy  in 
fome  particular  difeafe.  Upon  the  pro- 
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per  atteftation  of  this  accidental  fuccefs, 
men  were  induced  to  try  its  efficacy  in 
the  next  cafe  of  the  fame  kind  that  of¬ 
fered.  After  repeated  experiments  of  this 
fort,  they  went  farther,  and  from  analo¬ 
gical  reafoning  ventured  to  apply  the  re¬ 
medy  not  only  in  the  fame  difeafe,  but 
others  which  either  from  their  caufe  or 
fymptoms  appeared  fimilar.  Analogy 
led  them  next  to  vary  the  remedy,  and 
other  fubftances  refembling  it  in  fenfible 
qualities  were  tried,  upon  the  fuppofition 
of  their  poffeffing  fimilar  virtues.  Thus 
from  a  feries  of  experiments^  a  fettled  mode 
of  pradice  was  at  length  inftitutedj  and 
in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  other  fciences, 
men  began  too  foon  to  refer  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  others,  inftead  of  continuing  the 
progrefs  towards  improvement.  Yet 
while  difeafes  continue  obftinate  and  fa¬ 
tal,  and  the  medical  art  is  fo  far  fhort 
of  perfection,  it  is  evident  that  there 
can  be  no  re^afon  for  cenfuring  any  at¬ 
tempts 
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tempts  to  improve  it  by  the  fame  me¬ 
thod  as  it  began. 

The  great  advances  which  have  with¬ 
in  a  century  paft  been  made  in  all  the 
concomitant  branches  of  medical  know¬ 
ledge,  that  of  the  ftrudture  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  the  nature  of  difeafes,  and 
the  general  qualities  of  medicines,  mull 
certainly  render  experimental  pradtice 
much  fafer  than  formerly.  How  igno¬ 
rant  foever  we  may  be  in  many  cafes  of 
what  is  ufeful,  we  are  always  able  to 
judge  very  fpeedily  of  what  is  likely  to 
prove  hurtful.  The  faculty  will  readily 
confefs  that  they  are  often  obliged  to 
lament  the  limited  benefit  of  their  art, 
and  the  fatality  of  many  difeafes  uncon  » 
querable  by  any  means  hitherto  difcover- 
ed ;  but  they  deferve  the  juftice  of  hav¬ 
ing  it  alfo  acknowledged,  that  they  are 
neither  fo  ratio,  obftinate,  or  ignorant, 
as  not  to  avoid  doing  mifchief  where 
.  they  can  do  no  good.  I  refer  to  every 
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authenticated  account  of  the  trial  of 
new  medicines  or  methods  of  cure,  for 
the  very  great  caution  with  which  it  is 
made.  The  heft  atteftations  of  their 
fafety,  and  the  cleared;  analogical  ,rea- 
foning  of  their  probable  utility,  are  ge¬ 
nerally  required;  and  when  any  peculiar 
hazard  has  feemed  to  attend  their  exhi¬ 
bition,  we  have  feen  the  faculty  in  fe- 
veral  inftances,  with  the  mod:  public- 
fpirited  boldnefs  make  repeated  experi¬ 
ments  upon  themfelves,  before  they  ven¬ 
tured  to  try  them  upon  the  meaneft  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  I  think  we  may 
challenge  any  fet  of  men  to  iliow  more 
clear  and  unequivocal  proofs  of  zeal  for 
the  public  good. 

Hospital  patients  are  on  feveral  ac¬ 
counts  the  mod;  proper  fubjeds  of  an 
experimental  courfe.  The  conflant  fu- 
perintendence  of  perfons  Ikilled  in  the 
management  of  the  dck,  and  accuflom- 
ed  to  obey  orders,  and  the  confinement 

to 
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to  ftridl:  regulations  of  diet  and  regimen, 
are  advantages  not  to  be  had  in  an  equal 
degree  in  private  practice,  either  among 
the  poor  or  the  rich.  A  number  of  fuch 
cafes  as  from  their  obftinacy  and  fatality 
require  fome  uncommon  attempts  for 
their  cure,  is  eafily  colledled  in  hofpi- 
tals  5  and  opportunity  is  thereby  given 
for  all  thofe  gradual  fteps,  and  minute 
variations,  which  contribute  to  render 
an  experiment  both  fafe  and  decifive. 
The  tendernefs  of  a  practitioner’s  repu¬ 
tation,  when  concerned  for  a  perfon 
within  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  expof- 
ed  in  every  ftep  to  the  notice  of  prying 
and  conceited  by-ftanders,  is  too  apt  to 
render  his  practice  timid  and  narrow ; 
he  will  be  contented  with  going  on  in 
the  beaten  track,  and  will  be  fatisfied  if 
he  comes  off  with  the  credit  of  having 
neglected  nothing  that  is  ufually  done 
according  to  the  common  forms.  In  a 
hofpital  he  is  free  from  this  reftraint, 

and 
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and  may  exert  his  genius  in  any  new 
thought  for  the  benefit  of  his  patient, 
though  unfupported  by  precedent.  Yet 
he  can  have  no  motive  to  perfift  in  an 
unfuccefsful  triah  fince  it  is  plain  that  it 
cannot  anfwer  his  end  of  improving  the 
art.  In  fadl,  mofi:  of  the  modern  im¬ 
provements  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
have  taken  their  rife  from  hofpital  prac¬ 
tice  ;  confequently  thefe  patients  have 
reaped  the  firft  benefits  from  them ;  and 
thereby  numbers  of  the  poor  have  met 
with  relief  in  deplorable  cafes,  which 
without  the  benefit  of  thefe  inftitutions, 
and  the  fpirit  of  rational  experiment, 
would  in  all  probability  have  brought 
them  to  a  miferable  end. 

1 

It  is  mortifying  to  think  that  all 
thefe  advantages  are  in  general  fo  ill  un¬ 
derflood  by  thofe  for  whom  they  are  de- 
figned ;  and  it  is  a  flriking  inftance  of 
unreafonable  prejudice,  joined  to  weak 
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credulity,  that  the  very  people  who 
would  not  on  any  account  enter  a  hof- 
pital,  though  attended  by  men  of  the 
moft  approved  Ikill  and  humanity,  will 
without  hefitation  commit  themfelves  to 
the  care  of  an  itinerant  quack,  whofe 
whole  pradtice  is  nothing  but  random 
guefs,  and  prefumptuous  rafhnefs. 

THE  END. 


Dr.  Percival  of  Manchefter,  to 
whom^  with  others  of  my  friends ,  I  am 
greatly  obliged  Jor  the  revifal  and  cor-^ ' 
'  redlion  of  thefe  papers  ^  has  favoured  me 
with  the  following  Lottery  which  forms 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  my  little  piece* 
It  is  with  great  fatisfadlion  that  I  offer 
it  to  the  public  y  and  join  fo  refpeB  able  a 
name  to  my  own^  in  a  manner  fo  flatter’^ 
ing  to  me* 
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To  Mr.  AIK  in. 


Manchejier^  0 Bober  i,  1771* 
Dear  Sir^ 

I  HAVE  perufed  with  great  pleafure 
your  ingenious  thoughts  on  hos¬ 
pitals.  The  importance  of  the  fubjedt, 
and  the  judicious  manner  in  which  you 
have  treated  itj  cannot  fail  to  excite  the 
attention,  and  to  fecure  to  you  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  public.  It  is  a  me¬ 
lancholy  conlideration,  that  thefe  cha¬ 
ritable  inftitutions,  which  are  intended 
for  the  health  and  prefervation  of  man¬ 
kind,  may  too  often  be  ranked  amongft 
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the  caufes  of  ficknefs  and  mortality 
This  obfervation  you  have  well  illuftrat- 
ed,  by  pointing  out  the  pernicious  ef- 
feds  of  tainted  air ;  the  falfe  ceconomy 
of  crowding  a  number  of  lick  perfons 
into  as  little  fpace  as  poffible ;  and  the 
miftaken  humanity  of  admitting  pati¬ 
ents,  who  labour  under  difeafes  which 
are  contagious  in  their  nature,  incapable 
of  relief,  or  liable  to  be  aggravated  by 
confinement  in  an  impure  atmofphere. 

But  as  fo  many  infirmaries  are  eredl- 
cd  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

on 

{'aj  A  THIRD  of  all  who  die  at  Paris,  die  in  hofpi- 
tals.  In  the  Hou/  Dieuy  a  great  hofpital  lituated  in  the 
middle  of  that  city,  we  behold  a  horrid  fcene  of  mifery ; 
for  the  beds  being  too  few  for  the  numbers  admitted,  it 
is  common  to  fee  four,  fix,  or  even  eight  patients  in  a 
bed  together,  lying  four  at  one  end,  and  four  at  the 
other.  Above  a  ffth  of  all  who  are  received  into  this 
hofpital  die ;  the  annual  numbers  admitted,  amounting 
to  near  twenty  two  thoufand,  Vid.  Police  of  France, 
p.  83.  In  the  two  great  hofpitals  of  London,  St.  Tha» 
mas’s  and  St.  Bartholemew’s,  about  lix  hundred  die  an¬ 
nually,  or  one  in  thirteen  of  all  admitted  as  in-patients* 
Vid.  Price  on  the  Expectation  of  Lives,  p.  zi6.  In  the 
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on  plans  which  cannot  now  be  altered, 
and  as  they  are  governed  by  ejftablifhed 
laws  which,  however  erroneous,  will 
ftill,  from  the  force  of  cuftom,  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  obferved,  it  were  to  be  wifli- 
ed,  that  fome  means  could  be  devifed 
of  obviating  the  inconveniences  which 
arife  from  their  prefent  conftrudlion,  as 
well  as  mode  of  regulation.  Permit 
me  to  fjggeft  ^to  you,  a  few  hints  on 
this  fubjed,  which  I  lliall  hope  to  fee 
improved  and  enlarged,  if  they  fall 
within  the  defign  of  your  ufeful  publi¬ 
cation. 

F  2  Air, 

Northampton  infirmary  one  in  nineteen  of  the  in-patients 
(communihus  anms)  die  every  year;  and  in  that  of  Man- 
cheller,  which  is  built  in  an  airy  fituation,  and  tolerably 
well  ventilated,  one  in  twenty  t'Tvo.  This  proportion  of 
deaths,  I  apprehend,  exceeds  the  mortality  which  occurs 
in  private  praftice  :  And  it  will  appear  to  be  more  con- 
fiderable,  when  we  recolleft  that,  befides  the  patients 
who  are  difmifled  as  incurable,  improper  objects,  or  on 
account  of  irregularity,  the  event  of  whofe  cafes  re¬ 
mains  unknown,  the  fmall  pox,  mealies,  lues  venerea, 
fevers,  and  other  dangerous  and  fatal  difiempers,  are 
excluded  from  admiflion  into  thefe  hofpitals. 
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Air,  diet  and  medicine,  are  the 
three  great  agents  to  be  employed,  in- 
preventing  and  corredting  putrefadlion 
and  contagion  in  hofpitals.  A  gallon  of 
air  is  confumed  every  minute  by  a  man 
in  healthy  a  lick  perfon  requires  a  larger 
fupply,  becaufe  he  more  quickly  conta¬ 
minates  it ;  and  it  is  obferved  that  ani¬ 
mals  expire  fooner  in  foul  air,  than  in 
vacuo.  Befides  ventilators  therefore, 
and  falhes  Hiding  downwards  fo  as  to 
open  at  top,  apertures^  fhould  be  made 
in  the  wall  oppofite  to  the  windows, 
correfponding  to  them  in  number,  and 
of  fufficient  dimenlions.  This  is  an  im¬ 
provement  lately  adopted  in  the  infirm¬ 
ary  at  Leicefter,  and  has  been  found  to 
fucceed.  The  larger  wards  fhould  have 
a  fire-place  at  each  end  of  them ;  and  if 
the  fly  of  a  fmoke  jack  were  to  be  fixed 
in  every  chimney,  it  would  accelerate 
the  current  of  air  through  them.  In 
fummer  time,  this  difcharge  of  foul  air 
by  the  pipes  of  the  chimney,  may  be 
continued  by  means  of  a  flue,  commu¬ 
nicating 
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nicating  with  a  fire  below,  I  fhould  not 
omit  to  mention,  that  the  falubrity  of 
the  air  is  very  much  influenced  by  its 
temperature,  which  ought  to  be  regu¬ 
lated  by  a  thermometer,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  every  room. 

But  fupplies  of  the  pureft  air  are  in- 
fufficient  to  deftroy  contagion  ;  of  which 
I  could  produce  feveral  undeniable  proofs, 
from  the  befl:  authority.  It  is  neceffary 
therefore  to  correft  the  noxious  effluvia 
which  arife  from  fo  many  diftempered 
bodies,  afflifted  perhaps  with  mortifi¬ 
cations,  carious  bones,  malignant  ul¬ 
cers,  or  putrid  fevers.  This  I  appre¬ 
hend  may  be  effedted  by  fprinkling,  or 
rather  waffling  daily  the  apartments  of 
the  fick  with  vinegar  and  tar  water,  or 
with  vinegar  and  an  infufion  of  dale  faw 
duft ;  by  frequently  fumigating  them 
with  the  fleams  of  boiling  vinegar  and 
tar;  or  if  difeafes  of  extraordinary  ma¬ 
lignancy  occur,  with  boiling  vinegar, 
myrrh,  and  camphor ;  by  ufing  wood 

F  3  fuel, 
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fuel,  particularly  fir,  and  occafionally 
dipping  the  faggots  in  tar ;  by  ventilat-^ 
ing  the  bed  cloaths  of  fuch  patients  as 
are  able  to  lit  up  or  walk  about,  and 
afterwards  impregnating  them  with  the 
antifeptic  vapours  above  mentioned;  and 
by  obliging  the  lick  to  conform  ftridily 
to  the  rules  of  nicety  and  cleanlinefs.  If 
any  of  them  have  been  accuftomed  to 
fmoaking,  they  fhould  be  allowed  pipes 
and  tobacco,  when  fuch  an  indulgence 
will  not  be  injurious  to  them.  The 
patients  fhould  have  their  linen  very 
frequently  renewed,  and  their  fhirts  and 
fheets  fhould  be  fumigated  with  frank- 
incenfe,  before  they  are  ufed.  The 
drellings  of  foul  ulcers,  &c.  as  fooa  as 
they  are  removed,  fliould  be  thrown 
into  vellels  of  vinegar,  and  carried  out 
of  the  wards  with  all  convenient  expe¬ 
dition.  It  is  to  be  wiflied  that  falves 
were  banifhed  from  hofpital  pradice ; 
and  I  rejoice  that,  in  a  former  work, 
you  have  fo  flrongly  exprefled  your  dif- 

approbation 
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approbation  of  fa)  Oil  by  heat 

acquires  a  rancidity  which  renders  it 
both  ftimulant  and  feptic,  and  by  thefe 
qualities  it  increafes  the  acrimony  and 
foetor  of  all  purulent  difcharges.  Poul¬ 
tices  either  of  carrots  or  white  bread,  or 
tow  lightly  fpread  over  with  the  mucilage 
of  ftarch,  mixed  with  fuch  a  proportion 
of  neats  foot  oil  as  to  prevent  its  growing 
ftiff,  might  perhaps  be  ufefully  fubftitut- 
ed,  as  foft  defenfativesin  the  room  ofplaf- 
ters  and  cerates.  Twelve  parts  of  the 
mucilage,  and  one  of  oil  mix  uniformly 
together  without  heat,  are  of  a  due 
coniiftence,  and  continue  moill:  a  fuffi- 
cient  length  of  time.  In  fome  cafes  it 
may  be  of  advantage,  to  prepare  the 
mucilage  of  ftarch  with  the  faturnine 
water  of  Goulard ;  which  with  the  neats 
foot  oil,  will  furnifli  an  emollient,  an- 
tifeptic,  and  moderately  aftringent  topic, 

F  4  much 
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much  fuperior,  I  apprehend,  to  the 
unguent um  tripharmacum. 

Next  to  the  falubrity  of  the  air,  a 
well  regulated  diet  may  be  confidered 
as  the  moft  powerful  prefervative  againft 
the  in-bred  difeafes  of  hofpitals.  In 
fummer  and  autumn,  when  putrid  dif- 
tempers  are  moft  prevalent,  the  patients 
fhould  be  liberally  fupplied  with  fruit* 
Nor  will  the*^ procuring  of  it  be  attend¬ 
ed  either  with  difficulty  or  expence,  if 
it  be  intimated  to  the  patrons  of  thefe 
charities,  and  to  other  .well  difpofed 
perfons,  that  fuch  donations  will  be 
highly  acceptable. 

Rice  forms  a  confiderable  article  in 
the  table  of  diet,  of  almoft  every  infirm¬ 
ary.  But  as  a  wholefome  aliment  it  is 
much  inferior  to  falep,  which  I  believe 
is  feldom  if  ever  ufed.  I  digefted  feveral 
mixtures,  prepared  of  mutton  and  wa¬ 
ter,  beat  up  with  bread,  fea  bifcuit,  fa- 
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lep,  rice-flour,  fago  powder,  potato,  old 
cheefe,  &c.  in  an  heat  equal  to  that  of 
the  human  body.  In  forty  eight  hours 
they  had  all  acquired  a  vinous  fmell,  and 
were  in  'brifk  fermentation,  except  the 
mixture  with  rice,  which  did  not  emit 
many  air  bubbles,  and  was  but  little 
changed.  The  third  day  fome  of  the 
mixtures  were  fweet,  and  continued  to 
ferment ;  others  had  lofl:  their  inteftine 
motion  and  were  four  5  but  the  one 
which  contained  the  rice  was  become 
putrid.  From  this  experiment  it  appears 
that  rice,  as  an  aliment,  is  flow  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  and  a  very  weak  corredtor 
of  putrefadlion  :  It  is  therefore  an  im¬ 
proper  diet  for  hofpital  patients.  Nor 
can  it  be  confidered  as  a  very  nutritive 
kind  of  food,  on  account  of  its  difficult 
folubility  in  the  flomach.  Experience 
confirms  the  truth  of  this  conclufion  5 
for  it  is  obferved  by  the  planters  in  the 
the  Weft  Indies,  that  the  negroes  grow 
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thin,  and  are  lefs  able  to  work,  whilft 
they  fubfift  upon  rice. 

I 

Salep  is  faid  to  contain  the  greateft 
quantity  of  vegetable  nourifhment  under 
the  frnalleft  bulk ;  and  from  its  reftora- 
tive,  mucilaginous,  and  demulcent  qua¬ 
lities,  it  deferves  to  be  confidered  as  a 
medicinal  diet.  It  obtunds  the  acrimony 

of  the  fluids,  and  at  the  fame  time  is 

( 

ealily  aflihiilated  into  a  mild  and  whole- 
fome  chyle.  In  diarrhoeas,  and  in  the 
dyfentery,  it  is  highly  ferviceable,  by 
fheathing  the  internal  coat  of  the  intef- 
tines,  by  abating  irritation,  and  gently  cor- 
redting  putrefadtion.  In  the  fymptomatic 
fever,  which  arifes  from  the  abforption 
of  pus,  from  ulcers  in  the  lungs,  from 
wounds,  or  from  amputation,  falep  ufed 
plentifully,  is  an  admirable  demul¬ 
cent.  (a) 

Cheese, 

1 

( a)  Vid.  PercivaPs  Obfervations  on  the  Orchis  Root, 
Georgical  Eflays,  Vol.  4* 
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Cheese,  I  apprehend,  is  an  unwhole- 
fome  diet  for  conyalefcents,  becaufe 
when  new  it  is  almoft  indigeftible ;  and 
although  when  mellowed  by  age,  I  have 
obferved  that  it  ferments  readily  with 
fledi  and  water,  yet  it  feparates  a  rancid 
oil,  which  feems  incapable  of  any  fur¬ 
ther  change,  and  as  a  feptic  muft  be 
pernicious.  For  hofpital  patients  are  fo 
liable  to  relapfes,  that  the  flighted:  error 
of  diet  may  occafion  them.  The  infu- 
flon  of  malt,  which  is  ftrongly  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  fcurvy  at  fea,  may  per¬ 
haps,  as  an  antifeptic,  be  no  lefs  ufeful 
in  hofpitals.  It  may  be  allowed  the  pa¬ 
tients  for  common  drink,  in  lieu  of  table 
beer,  which  having  undergone  the  vinous 
fermentation,  has  loft  in  fome  meafure 
the  power  of  correfting  or  fweetening 
putrefadlion.  Should  this  liquor  prove 
too  aperient,  a  few  red  rofe  leaves,  or 
balauilines,  infufed  with  the  malt,  will 
obviate  this  effed:,  without  communi¬ 
cating  any  difagreeable  flavour.  The 
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flour  of  malt  might  alfo  be  employed 
for  making  gruel,  milk  pottage,  or 
^puddings. 

With  refpeft  to  animal  food,  all 
falted  and  fmoke  dried  meats  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  generally  difallo wed.  Pork  (bould 
likewife  be  forbidden,  as  it  is  the  nioft 
putrefcent  kind  of  flefh,  and  tends  to 
diminifli  perfpiration.  Care  fhould  be 
taken  alfo,  that  the  meat  which  is  kill¬ 
ed  for  the  ufe  of  infirmaries,  be  more 
than  ufually  blooded,  that  it  may  not 
by  becoming  foon  tainted,  concur  with 
other  unavoidable  caufes,  in  the  pro- 
dudtion  of  putrid  difeafes. 

Concerning  medicines  little  more 
can  be  fuggefted,  than  that  in  prefcrib- 
ing  them,  regard  fliould  be  had  not  only 
to  the  prefent  fymptoms,  but  alfo  to  the 
putrid  tendency,  and  contagious  nature 
of  hofpital  difeafes.  And  as  the  courfe 
of  infeftion  is  ufually  flow,  the  phyfici- 
an  fhould  carefully  watch  its  fieft  accef- 
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fion,  and  by  fuitable  remedies  inftantly’ 
check  its  progrefs. — In  malignant  fe¬ 
vers,  befides  adminiftering  the  peruvian 
bark  in  fabilance  or  deco£tion,  a  light 
infufion  of  it,  v^ell  acidulated,  may ^ be 
direfted  for  the  common  drink  of  the 
patient.  But  in  lefs  urgent  cafes,  vine¬ 
gar,  or  cream  of  tartar  whey  will  be  a 
more  grateful  diluent,  and  fufficiently 
antifeptic.  It  would  be  a  farther  means 
of  corredling  putrefaftion,  and  would 
anfwer  other  ufeful  purpofes,  if  the  fick 
were  to  wadi  their  faces,  and  bathe  their 
feet  and  hands  every  morning  and  even¬ 
ing,  in  a  decoftion  of  bark,  or  of  cha¬ 
momile  flowers,  mixed  with  vinegar. 

I  HAVE  thus,  my  dear  friend,  very  im- 
perfedlly  drawn  the  outlines  of  a  plan 
for  rendering  hofpitals  upon  their  pre- 
fent  eftablifhment,  more  falutary  to  the 
fick,  and  confequentiy  more  ufeful  to 
the  public;  and  I  flatter  myfelf  you  will 
improve  and  finifli  it.  Permit  me,  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  I  conclude,  to  mention  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  contrivance,  ufed  in  the  infirmary 
at  Leicefter,  which  contributes  greatly 
to  the  eafe  and  convenience  of  the  pati¬ 
ents.  The  bed  Reads,  which  are  of 
iron  painted,  are  fo  made,  that  the 
backs,  by  means  of  a  fcrew,  may  be 
raifed  or  lowered,  with  the  greatefl:  fa¬ 
cility.  This  improvement  was  fuggeft- 
ed  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  and  executed  under 
the  diredtion  of  Dr.  Afh  at  Birming¬ 
ham. 


lam  with  fincere  Efieem  and  FriendJhipj 
Dear  Sir, 

Tour  faithful^  affedHonate-y 
and  moft  obedient  Servant^ 


THOMAS  PERCIVAL. 


P.  14.  1.  3.  for  ranging  read  ranged* 

P.  15.  1.  21.  for  putrefency  xtzA  putrefcency. 
P.  18.  1.  10.  (or  racing  rea.d  ratings* 

P.  56.  1.  15.  for  expefices  read  expence, 

P.  58.  1.  II.  after  much  read  as. 
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